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Editorial. 


EV. SAMUEL H. WINKLEY, minister of the Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, having attained to his 
eightieth birthday, was on Wednesday evening of 
last week congratulated by hundreds of his parish- 
ioners and friends. At that good old age it is not 

invidious to describe a man as venerable, although he is in 
good health and excellent spirits. Mr. Winkley, we believe, 
is now the only Unitarian minister settled as early as 1846, 
and still in active service in the parish over which he was 
first settled. For three years more than half a century he 
has maintained the services of religion in connection with 
one church. His ministry has been peculiarly distinguished 
as one of light and love. With a clear intelligence and un- 
bounded sympathy he has carried on a work singularly like 
that done by Father Taylor, although without the picturesque 
and dramatic elements which attract public attention. Al 
though his efficient coworker, Rev. C. R. Eliot, the son of 
Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, now carries the burden of the work, 
Mr. Winkley often appears in the pulpit. On Easter Sunday 
he preached and administered the communion, and will 
preach again next Sunday.. Among the best fruits of our 
faith are the happy and healthy old men and women who do 
justly, love-mercy, and walk humbly with their God. Not 
yet a veteran retired from service, young in spite of his years, 
we salute him as the color-bearer of our faith and hope. 


ae 


« Aw accomplished fact,” said John Weiss, “ takes its place 
in the order. against which it is sacrilege to rebel.” Many 
have felt it their’duty to resist to the utmost the extension of 
United States sovereignty over outlying populations that are 
deemed unsuitable to be incorporated into the body of citizen- 
ship. But-Hawaii and Porto Rico are already as much a 
part of our ‘national ‘domain as Alaska. Cuba, whatever 
may be its tiltimate fate, is certain to be under our control 
till order is @stablished ; and*this may require an indefinite 
term of years. ‘There are *some grounds for hope that our 
occupation. of the Philippines will be temporary ; but, if the 
war of conquest is to end in annexation, with or without the 
consent of the people, reasonable men of all opinions will be 
heartily agreed in trying to make the best of an awkward 
situation. “Every sane voice will demand, both for the sake 
of the islatid’ people and for the honor and safety of our 
nation, thatthe authority of, the United “States shall be 
represented by men of integrity, ability, and humanity; that 
the direction of these new and untried departments of admin- 
istration ‘shallot be intrusted to men whose chief recom- 
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mendation is their honest philanthropy; nor to military 
policemen and martinets whose ideas of order are modelled 
on those of Russian officials in Warsaw; nor yet to politi- 
cal hustlers, spoilsmen, and adventurers, such as have made 
our Indian agencies a hissing and a by-word. We are to 
make history rapidly during the next year, as during the 
last. We are to establish precedents that must bless or 
plague a hundred generations. 


ed 


THERE is scarcely a suggestion of a similarity between the 
home life of the American Republic and that of the British 
Islands. We have mountains containing untold millions of 
treasure in regions where human beings have never found a 
home, which, experts say, might be opened up to the miner by 
a few exploits of engineering. We have tillable lands ex- 
ceeding the area of the British Islands, which have never 
come under cultivation. There are whole States which have 
hardly yet felt the impulse of modern progress, where millions 
will yet find happy homes. While the British Islands are 
small and overcrowded, the United States is a vast country 
sparsely settled. We might work for a hundred years within 
the limits of our own territory with all the men, the money, 
and the mechanical power which are available, and never 
touch the limits either of space or of comfort. We have 
been discouraged by the failure of many booms. The 
booms pass, leaving their wreckage behind; but every boom 
opens some part of the country, and the aftermath of the 
boom is progress, tempered by experience and enriched by 
common sense. Whatever we may do abroad, our real ex- 
pansion must be at home, where we have still room for the 
millions crowded out of Great Britain, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy by the narrow conditions of social life, and crushed by 
the burdens of militarism. 

& 


Dienity! What is it, what is its value, when should it 
be maintained, can it ever be dispensed with? We often 
mistake the meaning of the word. The Latin dignus de- 
scribes that which is worthy in character or expression. The 
manner expresses the character. 
to the thing to be expressed, we shall judge the manner by 
its fitness. A humorist, speaking and acting so that his 
audience laugh with him and not at him, may leave an im- 
pression of dignity as real as the most serious preacher. 
An orator, assuming all ‘the airs of decorum, but speaking 
from no worthy purpose and character, may leave the im- 
pression of insincerity, pomposity, and artificiality. He may 
not violate any of the canons of good taste, and yet he will 
not be dignified. An unlettered man, ignorant of all the 
rules of art, and violating every canon of what in polite so- 
ciety passes for good taste, may nevertheless capture the 
hearts of all true men and women, and leave an impression 
of indescribable dignity, if he speaks truly and earnestly out 
of a worthy purpose. 

at 


Dr. Lyman Assort, being asked how his idea of the son- 
ship of Christ differs from the view held by the Unitarian 
denomination, replies: “That there are Unitarians who 
would say the same, we are aware. We are not aware that 
this is ‘the view held by the Unitarian denomination.’ Ac- 
cording to our observation, the majority of Unitarians do 
not hold it, do not concede the ethical perfectness of Jesus.” 
This reply is a curiosity. Being asked to define the differ- 
ence between his view and the Unitarian, he replies, “ Some 
Unitarians hold this view, but the majority of them do not.” 
That is to say, Dr. Abbott is not a Unitarian; but there are 
Unitarians who believe as he does. As we have said before, 
we do not wish to inflict upon Dr. Abbott or any other un- 
willing contemporary the odium of Unitarianism. We bear 
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the name gladly and proudly. We consider it an honor to 
Dr. Abbott or any other theologian that he has the grace to 
think concerning the sonship of Christ after the manner of 
Clarke, Bellows, Furness, and many others among the living 
and the dead who have graced our fellowship. Whether the 
majority of Unitarians share this belief or not, neither Dr. 
Abbott nor any one else knows; for no census has been 
taken. Probably, however, of the rank and file who put any 
religious meaning into their profession of Unitarianism, the 
majority would not only assert the ethical perfection of Jesus, 
but a still larger majority would insist upon his sonship as 
something to be shared by all men according to their attain- 
ments and virtue. 
J 


Tue decline of faith has been a subject of observation and 
remark ever since faith was recognized as an element of 
power in human life. And yet, there were never so many 
human beings in the world as there are to-day who are trying 
to walk by faith, and to make faith, hope, and charity guides 
of conduct. The more faith there is in the world, the more 
its absence is noted in the dark places where the light has 
not yet come. When one passes into the shadow, the dark 
It is a 
popular delusion that “the sun puts out the fire.” That 
seems to be a fact of observation, because the flames in an 
open fireplace seem to die out when the sun falls upon them. 
Altar-flames and candle-light often pale and seem to die, 
because the diffusion of light has made them by contrast 
grow dim. Faith is a power in the world which never 
abates the energy of its action. Confidence in righteousness 
and truth and love persists. To say this is not to deny 
that there are forces of darkness antagonistic and powerful. 
There are waves of rebellion against the truth. There are 
upheavals of selfish interests and of ferocious passions. The 
air is sometimes filled with the clamor of strife and cruel 
ambitions. But good things do not therefore shrink and die. 
The light still shines over the troubled earth, and will abide 
past the earthquake and the storm. 


Popular Manias. 


Popular manias succeed each other with regularity and 
despatch. They are like the moving trains upon a much- 
travelled railway. One passes out of sight; but, before its 
rumbling diés away in the distance, another approaches. 
They are of all degrees, from the most trivial fancy to a 
movement of popular feeling which may have the force of 
a tornado. In some old homestead, where life has gone on 
regularly for two or three generations, one may find still pre- 
served the evidences of many harmless passions which once 
set thousands of people at work for similar ends in similar 
ways. Specimens of shell-work, pine cone picture-frames, 
skeleton leaves, decalcomania, and the like, mark the suc- 
cessive waves of innocent and interesting pursuits. 

Fads, fancies, fashions, and manias give variety to the 
passing seasons. Some may seem to be merely incidental, 
but they are all connected with the deeper springs of human 
life and action. Some of them furnish novel forms of amuse- 
ment. Some are efforts at self-culture. Others, which are 
more powerful and decisive in their effects, relate to the 
struggle for existence and the love of money. Still more per- 
sistent, and at times more powerful, are the fashions of 
thought, feeling, and action which spring out of the belief 
that man is a supernatural being, and out of the hope of 
getting access to and control of the supernatural forces be- 
hind him. 

Alchemy, astrology, palmistry, fortune-telling, although with 
longer periods, come and go with the regularity of the sea- 
sons. People think they are scientific, and sweep these things 
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away. Then in unguarded moments they forget that they 


are scientific, and they come back again. They come be- 
cause there is some element of truth in them all. They go 
because they cannot be made effective as guides of action. 
They return again because something in common experience 
excites curiosity and prompts men to make the old hopeless 
experiments. \ 

Of a higher grade are the phenomena which periodically 
excite interest in mesmerism, somnambulism, trance, hypno- 
tism, animal magnetism, and mind-reading. The interest in 
these abnormal exposures of the underlying nature of man 
culminates about once in the lifetime of a generation. The 
most intense interest is then excited, and whole communities 
are stirred by hope and fear. After a while impassable bar- 
riers to knowledge and achievement are discovered. The 
mind of a generation beats hopelessly against them for a 
time, then the interest dies out, and the space where an in- 
coming tide threatened to overwhelm the land becomes a 
sandy beach or a thin stream making its way through a mud- 
flat to the sea. 

Of a still higher order are the hopes, thoughts, and emo- 
tions which in successive waves of feeling sweep around the 
world. They have many names, they are shaped into divers 
and diverging systems; but they come out of fears and hopes 
which are common to all men. The fear of sickness, sin, 
and death, and the hope of conquering sickness, sin, and 
death without waiting for the revelations of another life, have 
been powerful for ages. As knowledge has increased, as 
discovery has widened the outlook of man, as by invention 
new forces have been brought under his control, the old 
faiths have put on new shapes; and many have asked 
whether now at last it may not be possible to realize the 
hope so many times defeated. Theosophy, Spiritualism, 
Mind Cure, Faith Cure, Christian Science, metaphysical 
healing,— ancient forms of faith and practice,— are renewed 
with power. Sanitary science has nearly abolished some 
diseases; it is showing how to reduce others ; it has per- 
ceptibly lengthened the span of human life. With a pas- 
sionate longing, men and women ask, Why cannot we abolish 
disease altogether, and postpone death until it will not be un- 
welcome? Science drives a beam of light through a blank 
wall, puts a girdle of electric communication around the 


earth, talks at a distance, and, finally, telegraphs without’ 


wires. Then. men claim that the human mind can dispense 
not only with the wires which connect the batteries, but can 
dispense with the batteries themselves, and telegraph from 
mind to mind through the viewless air. If the living may 
thus hold communication with the living here, why should not 
the living upon the earth speak to the living elsewhere, and 
from them get reply? 

With every new wave of interest in such things, knowledge 
is increased. We learn where the barriers are impassable, 
and we by searching discover the direction in which the way 
lies open. We learn the powers of the human mind and their 
limits. It is important to know what the mind can do to 
ward off disease and death, and quite as important to know 
what it cannot do. At present we do not need to enlarge 
upon the power of the mind to create conditions favorable to 
health or to recovery from disease* Many minds are eagerly 
looking that way. But when because of many disappoint- 
ments and heart-breaking sorrows the tide of hope begins to 
recede and interest dies out, as it will, they will be the bene- 
factors of the race who shall still preach the cheerful gospel 
of hope, and bring all the facts that are established in ex- 
perience to bear in the struggle against disease and death. 

If we could but be content in all these things: with that 
which we know and confine ourselves in our practice to that 
which we have proved, many painful and injurious vicissi- 
tudes of hope and fear and indifference, might be omitted. 
Science feels its way carefully, tests everything by experi- 
ment, and commits itself only to that which has been finally 
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established. But in all these other movements of the mind 
a little knowledge is made the basis for infinite pretensions. 
A guess, an inference, a possibility, an analogy, a similarity 
to some principle of science, becomes confident assertion, 
which is made the basis of preposterous claims. When the 
imagination is excited, and statements have a plausible sound, 
while verification is impossible, any-extravagance of thought 
or action may be induced. By such things all the occult 
sciences are so far discredited after a time that practical 
and busy human beings weary of them, and set aside even 
the good that is in them. 


Unreal Consolations. . 


They do not seem unreal beforehand, and in the minds of 
those who offer them no doubt they seem true at the time 
they are needed; but when comfort and encouragement are 
most required, and the stock of conventional pabulum is dis- 
pensed, the result is often far from satisfying. The explana- 
tions which seem most rational and positive in calm theory 
become, in the stress of trying situations, strongly insufficient 
and thin. The case, as you have argued it out in imagina- 


- tion, is quite a different case the moment it is afact. The 


shock of disappointment, the shattering of bulwarks long 
thought impregnable, the cross of some lifelong burden, the 
benumbing stroke of sorrow, the closing gateway of hope as 
life’s final verdicts are registered,— all the situations in which 
we need consolation’s strength, if it is to be had, are pre- 
cisely those in which consolation oftenest fails, _ It rings 
hollow from the sincerest lips, it has a ghastly unreality in 
the most sympathetic accents, and mocks us, whether we 
try to give it or have to receive it, at times when it has a 
genuine motive. 

The reason is that consolation is so easily mixed with 
unreality. Its potency is covertly distrusted; and, in order 
to strengthen it, arguments are brought in which weaken the 
comforting effect. Not satisfied with the few simple great 
truths, or rather not apprehending them deeply, we grasp at 
specious persuasions, and hug to our hearts the delusion 
which, because it is a delusion, both comforts and cheats. 
The temporary consolation is of this kind. It is real so far 
as it goes, but becomes more unreal the longer itis kept. It 
is like the dose of opium, which, repeated, becomes a multi- 
plier of the evil it postpones. There is the consolation 
which is merely the seductive lie. ‘This evil you are trying 
to face is not there,” is the form it takes. ‘The well- 
meaning alms of breath,” as Lowell calls it, continues, while 
the misery it addresses is not reached, is not even admitted. 
What can be more idle than the comfort whose main re- 
liance is that it shall persuade the sufferer that pain is not 
pain, the persecuted that persecution is the figment of his 
brain, the despised that no one despises, the victim of slan- 
der and malice that lying and vindictiveness are the product 
of his diseased imagination? Is not the first condition of 
help a fright and thorough appreciation of the case in hand? 
And is it any wonder that grief grows more bitter, mourning 
more hopelessly silent, remorse more unyielding, when the 
first aid to the injured is an attempt to cover up his wound 
and make him believe it is not there? Such methods will 
do with those whose injuries are those of the mind,— in- 
juries of vanity or introspection, or of degenerate conscience, 
“but not with those who have fought and lack ammunition, 
or who have fallen and are bleeding. 

Then, perhaps, the best consolation is the directest truth. 


‘Shall I die or live? is the first question the surgeon is asked ; 


and, whatever the answer, its greatest comfort is that it comes 
from the surgeon who knows, and, if he tells, tells the truth, 
rather than from a friend in whom sympathy begets a 
cowardice, and with whom kindness becomes a torture. 
That cannot be consolatory which is founded on a lie, 
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On the other hand, the hardest truth, in being sure and whole 


with no hidden sequence to counteract the will that faces. it, © 


is itself a kind of consolation. It is best to know the worst, 
we say. It is best, because we must begin with what is true. 
We cannot get confidence ourselves or increase confidence 
in others, except. through what has no poison of doubt. 
The attenuated comfort which is the product of nervous 
uncertainty, the comfort which is anemic with negations and 
platitudes, has not the safety we refer to. For to satisfy all 
doubts is sometimes to create the most doubtfulness. It is 
the safety of truths greater than tremulous affirmation, the 
safety of truths that have stood the test of time, the safety of 
truths which are, as the proverb puts it, a mighty fortress 
into which the righteous run and are safe. When we take 
our troubles as they really are, and do not fancy them easily 
overcome, thus delivering ourselves to our enemies by de- 
spising them, and when with each brave vision we look at 
them in the spirit of facts as true, the mightier facts of the 
power, control, and sufficiency of God, no unreal consola- 
tions will be needed. ‘The truth, after all, is the only true 
comforter. 


The Sweet and Bitter Root. 


At the present time there are but few people in the world 
who do not love and desire money, some to excess, others 
with a more moderate and collected passion. Still, “ good 
form” exacts that the love of money shall not be too openly 
expressed in words, although it may properly be shown in 
every form of ostentation, in every excess of luxury, in houses 
and lands, in dress, equipage, and personal adornment. 

The suppression of this love in boastful words is a last 
grace, a tacit obedience to the ideal which still places certain 
gifts of mind and person above anything that money can buy. 
Undoubtedly there is much hypocrisy manifested in the way 
in which the love of money is treated in society. The hol- 
lowness is an open secret. The bowing down and prostra- 
tion before wealth is witnessed everywhere. The money key 
opens all doors. Its bold display shocks no one. It has 
crept into the Church as well as into the office and drawing- 
room. ‘The paying minister is the one wanted. Rich pew- 
holders and contributors are more than welcome. The men 
of influence who are pillars are moneyed men. A poor man 
may sit for twenty years in a back pew without knowing his 
neighbors or raising his voice in the Society meetings. 

There is much perhaps of which the world need not be 
ashamed in this love of the sweet and bitter root. Only the 
rich and well-to-do can be clean, especially in our great cities. 
The rich man can be clean, and he can help others to cleanli- 
ness. The poor, cooped up in narrow limits, are deprived of 
abundant light and the free use of water; and we hardly ap- 
preciate how much moral purity depends on these simple ele- 
ments of health and cleanliness. 

Good as money is, manifold as are its beneficent uses, it is 
well that this sensitive point should exist in the mind to 
hinder an open confession of love. Our devotion is some- 
what refined by being expressed in symbols rather than in 
words or acts of prostration. It vulgarizes less, it degrades 
less. Consequently, we are in the habit of using a pleasing 
euphuism,— the commercial spirit which we speak of as 
something lofty and ennobling, which carries civilization 
round the globe, and elevates distant, ignorant races by in- 
troducing among them the Bible and the newspaper along 
with rum and print cottons. The commercial spirit doubt- 
less has its benefits; but it also has its brutal, selfish, degrad- 
ing side, that tramples on the rights of man to compete in 
trade and get possession of new markets. We have an object- 
lesson of this kind to-day in China, and are likely to have 
several of our own before our new colonies are pacified and 
rendered prosperous. ‘The exploitation of subject-races by 
the commercial spirit forms a sad chapter in human history. 
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Good as this spirit is in clothing the naked. and feeding 
the hungry, in creating hundreds of artificial wants among 
simple people who never dreamed of the need of possessing 
them, there are several departments of life from which we 
would rule it out, were it possible. We do not want it in our 
religion. We prefer the odor of sanctity to the artificial fra- 
grance of overblown riches. We feel it delicate to speak of 
this; but there are always some honest and devout souls who 
look upon religion as apart from business, who wish to shut 
out their social ambitions, their political and professional 
advancement, their fashionable aims, when they enter the 
church door. 

We are constantly told that the church must be managed 
as a business, must be “run” on business principles. This 
may be well, but let us see to it that business does not drive 
religion to the wall. The principles of uprightness, probity, 
and honesty, are part of religion, in no sense extraneous. ‘The 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not run into debt for vain show,” 
might be added to the ten. What is called the upbuilding of 
churches too often has in it ingredients of a nature that can- 
not be commended. If the church is to become a purely 
social affair, a conclave drawn together by the instinct of 
propinquity, the desire to unite for ends of interest, pleasure, 
and acquaintanceship, the commercial spirit will work its 
will; but the true basis of a church developing from within 
by the laws of the spirit, answering to the deepest needs and 
attractions of humanity, will, we trust, be more and more 
recognized as the organic mode of growth, the only one that 
has in it permanence and inspiration. 

We cannot afford to take our literature tainted by money. 
That, too, we would keep pure, ideal, untrammelled by the 
commercial spirit. But, as that spirit has crept into the 
church with sensational and paying ministers and rich and 
influential pew-holders, so perhaps even more disastrously 
has it invaded the literature of the age, where authors are 
quoted, so to speak, on ’change as having a certain capitalized 
value in their brains, as the great trusts and syndicates have 
in their stocks and bonds. It is not what the author can do 
with his wit and imagination and the truth that is in him, 
but how much his work is worth on the market-place, that 
sets the crowd a-stare,— work too often estimated far in 
advance of production, with a speculative taint about it that 
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judges his creative power not by what it is really worth, but - 


by the amount of “copy” to be furnished at a given time. 
Thus authorship becomes a paying business, like any other, 
and has brought about leanness in the world of letters. 
Genius outraged, if it exists, refuses to work in the syndicate 
harness. It kicks against the pricks. To attempt to ex- 
ploit the most delicate, elusive, and shy product of the soul, 
the imagination, the poetic instinct, is like pulling up the 
seed to see if it had sprouted. 

In this day the world eats and drinks money, breathes 
money ; but the commercial atmosphere, the brutal and vulgar 
buying and selling in the mart of products that come forth 
only in secrecy and retirement, in communion with the unseen, 
is a fatal thing, and irrevocably defeats its ends. When the 
public are more interested in knowing what an author gets 
for his work than in the work itself, it is a cold day for art. 
The forcing of production kills the power to produce worthily. 

So we see the taint of money in criticism, a delicate plant 
that lives by the breath of freedom,— vitally essential to a 
people’s culture, which can in no just sense become a paying 
business without deterioration, if not death. Ordered by syn- 
dicates or what stand for such, receiving its instructions in 
advance, obeying the whip of finance, whether in the hands 
of publisher or newspaper editor or magazine owner, it loses 
all authority, is a foregone conclusion,— a thing that is paid 
for at so much the column. 
of criticism is yet to arise in this country, one that can be 
trusted to form the national taste and direct the education of 
the people; but it cannot come from the commercial spirit, 


A high, noble, fearless school . 
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which degrades the finest things, and would buy emotions, 
sentiments, and dreams as it buys coals and potatoes. 

~ There can be no great work so long as the author is a pro- 
motor, trading upon his brains for fortune and honor, so long 
as the critic sells his opinions as well as his pen. The time 
when the author starved in his garret, free from the trammels 
of commercialism, was a better time for literature, and more 
fruitful in great works of durable renown. 
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Current Topics. 


A wipr-sprEaD feeling of apprehension has been oc- 
casioned by the reports that come through unofficial chan- 
nels from Manila, to the effect that the conduct of some of 
the Americans in the warfare with the Filipinos is character- 
ized by the excesses that have invested the word “ war” 
with its most revolting assaciations. It remains to be seen 
whether the information that is contained in private letters 
that reach this country from officers and privates in the field 
on the island of Luzon convey an accurate impression of 
the incidents to the work of convincing 
necessity of yielding to the power of the United States ; but 
the impressions that have been transmitted by these advices 
are unpleasant in the extreme. These officers and soldiers 
tell their friends at home stories of loot and outrage, of vio- 
lence to wounded men, of death to women and children, of 
nearly every species of medizval excesses, all wrought by 
the hands of soldiers wearing the uniform of the United 
States and fighting under the flag of the republic with 
the avowed purpose of advancing the cause of civilization. 
The story of the slaying of one hundred Filipinos in a burn- 
ing church by American soldiers, which has been told by 
an officer of the Red Cross, certainly smacks of the time of 
Wallenstein. A demand is rising that the government deny 
these reports, if they be false, or purge the army of the spirit 
of lawlessness and loot, if they be true. : 


od 


Tux war in the Philippines continues without any imme- 
diate prospect of a termination. The Filipinos have shown 
no disposition to place any reliance upon the proclamation 
promulgated by the American commissioners to the Philip- 
pines. The document calls upon the Filipinos to lay down 
their arms and acknowledge the authority of the United 
States. It declares that the United States is not pursuing 
selfish ends in the islands, and that all the rights of the Fili- 
pinos — unless they be inconsistent with the requirements of 
civilization or the aims of American administrative policy — 
will be safeguarded with all the power and all the authority 
of the American republic. The Filipinos are reminded, 
however, of the purpose of this government to establish its 
power in the archipelago without reference to the opposition 
of its inhabitants. This reminder is contained in the follow- 
ing trenchant passage, which undoubtedly produced a pro- 
found impression upon the minds of those of the Filipinos 
who read it: “ The supremacy of the United States must and 
will be enforced throughout every part of the archipelago, 
and those who resist it can accomplish no end other than 
their own ruin.” 

& 


Tue participation of the United States in the disarmament 
conference which is to open its sessions at The Hague on 
May 18 has become a tangible fact by the appointment of 
the personnel of the delegation. At least three of the five 
men who constitute the delegation are known beyond the 
limits of the United States for their acquirements in the field 
of diplomacy, in the science of learning, or the art of war. 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, who represents the United 
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States at the court of Berlin; President Seth Low, of Columbia 
University; and Captain A. T. Mahan, the eminent authority 
on-naval warfare, will stand for three of the powers within 
the nation that make for peace or for war,— the powers of 
diplomacy, of education, and of the profession of arms. It is 
impossible to tell just what sort of instructions the administra- 
tion has given or will give to the men who are going to rep- 
resent it at the peace conference of the nations. In many 
quarters there is a cynical belief that the presence of the 
American delegates at The Hague will be merely in the nature 
-of a formal and courteous compliance with the suggestions of 
an official invitation. On the other hand, the demand of a 
large portion of the American people is that the representa- 
tives of the American republic at an international conference 
that is called to mitigate the horrors of the present interna- 
tional system must be to throw the entire weight of their 
influence and to, exercise their full powers of initiative in the 
interests of peace and of civilization. 


& 


WipE comment has been occasioned by the Fast Day 
proclamation issued by Governor Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire because of the extraordinary statements which it con- 
tains on the decline of the Christian religion in the rural 
communities. On the Sunday following the issuance of 
Governor Rollins’s proclamation a Methodist Episcopal 
minister of Boston, in the course of a sermon commending 
warmly the attitude which the chief executive of New Hamp- 
shire had taken upon the matter, declared that one of the 
presiding elders of the church had written to the governor to 
tell him that there were fifty-five towns in New Hampshire 
that had been twelve months without any general religious 
revival. In urging the need of religious work in New 
Hampshire, this minister said: “Christian ministers found 
that among the towns of New England there were boys and 
girls fifteen and sixteen years of age who had never heard a 
minister of the gospel speak. At a convention attended by 
many different denominations and held at Old Orchard, Me., 
I heard urgent appeals for missionaries to be sent into barren 
fields in the New England States.” It is planned to observe 
the season of Fast Day in New Hampshire this year by 
holding a number of union services throughout the State. 
In suggesting these, Governor Rollins says: “I have written 
this proclamation because I ‘fear serious trouble in the State. 
I found our farming population falling away from the old 
faith, and our young people growing up without religion.” 


& 


PouiticaL forecasters regard the result of the recent muni- 
cipal election in Chicago with profound interest. Mayor 
Carter Harrison, who lays no stress upon the so-called “ silver 
plank” of the Chicago platform, was re-elected by an over- 
whelming majority, in the face of the bitter opposition of 
former Governor John P. Altgeld. As the latter is con- 
sidered the most prominent and energetic advocate of Mr. 
Bryan’s monetary policy in the Middle West, his defeat is 
regarded as an indication of Democratic sentiment upon one 
of the issues that is probably destined to play a prominent, 
though probably not deciding, part in the national campaign 
of 1900. Mr. Harrison was elected largely upon the argu- 
ment of his opposition to corporate control of public prop- 
erties, an issue which, it is presumed, will also figure 
prominently in public discussion between the present time 
and the election of 1900. The demand for some legislation 
that shall put a stop to the rapid aggregation of industrial 
interests in the form of trusts is beginning to make itself felt 
in more than one State of the Union. There is a growing 
impression that the next Congress of the United States will 
find itself under the pressure of a strong popular movement 
for the passage of anti-trust legislation of national scope. 
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TuE results of the Irish elections which took place last 
week have demonstrated with convincing force the fact that 
Irish Nationalism is not dead, nor is it sleeping. Returns 
received on Tuesday night on the elections of members of 
the county councils showed that 544 Nationalists had been 
returned, while the aggregate strength of the other three 
parties was represented by this scattering vote: Unionists, 
117; Labor, 1; Liberal, 1. The opposition in the British 
Parliament to Mr. Balfour’s scheme for the establishment of 
a national Irish Catholic university is assigned as one of the 
causes for the Unionist losses. The strongest Nationalist 
feeling developed. during the campaign. Lord Frederick 
Fitzgerald, a Jandlord and a Tory, received an election as a 
Unionist in Kildare by appealing to traditions of rebellion in 
the frankest manner. While the cause of separatism was 
thus triumphing at the polls, the Dublin corporation, taking 
advantage of its annual prerogative, submitted to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland a petition for the pardon of Fitzharris, 
Mullett, and O’Hanlon, the Phcenix Park dynamiters. Lord 
Cadogan replied favorably to the petition, and the life sen- 
tences of the three prisoners have been commuted. It is 
pointed out by Liberal English papers that, had Fitzharris, 
Mullett, and O’Hanlon been pardoned earlier, the results of 
the election might have been different. 


vd 


ANOTHER human life has been added to the sum total of 
the penalty of blood in the Dreyfus case. M. Locrimier, late 
private secretary of Col. Henry,— who will be remembered 
as having committed suicide while in prison on the charge of 
forging evidence against Dreyfus,—took his life at Saint 
Quentin last Monday. M. Locrimier confessed that he had 
forged a letter which has been largely instrumental in delay- 
ing the revision of the famous case. The suicide of M. Lo- 
crimier was the culmination of a period full of surprises ‘in 
the domestic policy of France, so far as it is affected by the 
scandal of the war office. The surprises began at the open- 
ing of last week, when the Paris /igaro published some im- 
portant disclosures concerning the testimony that has been 
produced before the full court of cassation in its considera- 
tion of the advisability of reconsidering the decision that 
convicted ex-Capt. Dreyfus. The disclosures have continued 
since, with a regularity and a wealth of detail that appears to 
indicate that the information is being published with the 
official sanction of the government. Inasmuch as the testi- 
mony points with convincing strength to the conclusion that 
Dreyfus was “irregularly ” convicted, it is understood that 
its publication by the government is a move to prepare the 
public for the decision of the court of cassation. There is 
little doubt that the latter will find that ex-Capt. Dreyfus is 
entitled to another trial. 

& 


THE spirit with which Germany is entering upon the work 
of the disarmament conference is illustrated pointedly by 
the appointment of Prof. von Stengel of the University of 
Munich as one of the imperial delegates to The Hague. The 
irony of Prof. von Stengel’s appointment lies in the fact that 
Dr. Stengel has just published a pamphlet in which he op- 
poses, with bitter eloquence, the aims of: the advocates of 
perpetual peace. Dr. Stengel declares in his brochure that 
“endeavors to secure permanent peace are futile and puer- 
ile,” and that “no peace conference, even though convoked 
by a czar and attended by the most skilful diplomats and 
statesmen, will succeed in establishing universal peace.” 
The Berliner Post, one of the most influential papers in the 
German Empire, and which enjoys the reputation of being 
able to interpret the official view of things with accuracy, 
furnishes a climax for this cynical view of the situation by 
declaring that “it is a source of great satisfaction that the 
German delegates [to the disarmament conference].are free 
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from vague illusions of universal fraternization.” The fact 
that a man possessing the views on permanent peace to 
which Prof. Stengel so triumphantly subscribes is to repre- 


sent the German emperor at the conference of the nations is — - 


a plain revelation of the attitude which the kaiser himself 
has taken with reference to the magnificent scheme of Nich- 
olas II. 


Brevities. 


Don’t be afraid of hurting our feelings. A misprint in the 
Register is not half so bad as an unsigned postal-card calling 
attention to it. 


The /nterior shows two pictures illustrating political econ- 
omy for the negro. The first is a dilapidated ‘‘ shack” with 
the legend, “‘ He mortgages his crops.” The other is a two- 
story house with the legend, “ Paid cash or did without.” 


The Presbyterian does not like the tone of Dr. McGiffert’s 
article in the Vew World. It regards his statements as proof 
that he will neither modify his former conclusions nor recant 
them. ‘The hope is therefore expressed that he will go where 
he can teach and preach as he feels inclined. 


Fragmentary reports concerning Dr. Savage’s attitude 
toward Spiritualism have been circulated. It is due to him 
that he be allowed to say to the general public that which he 
said to his own congregation on Easter Sunday. We there- 
fore print elsewhere his reasons for declining to be called a 
Spiritualist. e 


Whenever the Christian Register, editorially or through 
any of its contributors and correspondents, raises a question 
about our methods with a view to their improvement, the 
rumor goes the rounds of the religious press, “The Uni- 
tarians are greatly alarmed about their slow progress,” etc. 


In addition to our regular monthly illustrated article pro- 
vided by Dr. Hale, we shall, in our next issue, interpolate an 
illustrated historical sketch of the Second Church of Boston. 
The special occasion for the publication of this article is the 
coming two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church, which is to be celebrated with fitting 
ceremonies. 


The sparrow has kept up a cheerful campaign against the 
human race for thousands of years. While all the big game 
is being exterminated in both hemispheres, this cheery little 
bird bids fair to outwit his enemies, and go on chattering 
down the ages. All Boston is now arrayed in two camps, 
for and against the sparrow. But he does not ask quarter 
from his enemies or favors from his friends. 


It is inconsistent to argue in favor of putting a confession 
of Christianity into the Constitution of the United States, 
and at the same time ‘to favor the extension of our govern- 
ment to include millions of Mohammedans and other re- 
ligionists. With the English colonial idea goes necessity of 
toleration for all religions. ‘The colonial idea reacts against 
the union of State and Church in Great Britain, and will 
finally destroy it. 


An author is often incapable of correcting errors in his 
writing, even when it is printed and lies before him in the 
proof. Having thought that he said something, the printed 
sign calls up again his original thought; and he reads in the 
printed words what he meant to say. A curious example 
is given by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. We made a statement concerning the State of 
Idaho, having in mind the State of Montana. The copy no 
doubt passed under his eye; but the wrong word suggested 
the right idea, and so escaped detection. We have instances 
of this peculiar phenomenon every week. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Solomon Pease. - 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — : 

Possibly some of your readers might like to see the whole 
of the “poem” anent the late Mr. Pease, a part of which is 
found in the issue of April 6: — 


«Under this sod, beneath these trees, 
Lieth the pod of Solomon Pease. 
He’s not in this hole, but only his pod: 
He’s shelled out his soul, and gone up to God.” 


If Mr. Brown did not write all of it, some one else finished 
it in good shape. FLORENCE D. STAMP. 


‘ 


A Missionary Field. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

W. E. Howard’s letter in the Christian Register of March 
16, in regard to the lonesomeness of a Unitarian in Indiana, 
brings to mind a neglected missionary field in that State. 
At Valparaiso, forty-five miles from Chicago, and within easy 
reach by railroad, is a school which attracts to it some two 
thousand students the year round. The opera house of the 
town may be hired for $8 a night ; and, whenever one of our 
liberal ministers preaches there, he can count upon having 
an audience of several hundred young people. They come 
from the villages and country districts of the Central West, 
from the masses of whom Mr. Howard speaks, and are eager 
to learn. It seems too bad that a field lying so near Chi- 
cago should be neglected. ANGELO HALL. 


Confession. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your paragraph concerning “ Confession,” in the last issue 
of your paper, is most valuable, especially for its suggestive- 
ness. 

Everything which helps us to see a side of truth in ancient 
doctrine or a need of human nature in some long-established 
usage deserves grateful attention. George Eliot’s saying, 
that it is so much easier to call things black or white than 

to determine their precise shade of gray, is nowhere more 
pointed than in our estimates of doctrines and practices with 
which we fail to agree. 

But we are beginning, in this case, to see that what is 
called confession does not of necessity mean a voluntary ad- 
mission of one’s personal sins, but of our sorrows, morbid 
fears, and dreads as well. And what is said in the Regzster 
about the minister in this regard, expresses one of our most 
real demands upon the ministry to-day. Also, thanks to the 
dawning of truths psychological in the minds of thoughtful 
men and women, it is coming to be seen that the good physi- 
cian is often the true father confessor. 

And, too, apart from the sympathy and wise counsel which 
the burdened spirit craves, there is this other fact,— that the 
making one’s troubles objective, the mere putting them out of 
the mind by recounting them, is an immense relief. 

A gifted woman once said to the writer that the simple act 
of putting upon paper a record of personal anxiety and pain 
would be a great help if the paper were only written and 
burned at once. : 

Mrs. Deland’s story, “Good for the Soul,” may be read in 
two ways. It was, in a sense, confession, although the 
woman was shown that silence was her duty as well as her 
form of self-sacrifice, H. E. Lunt. 
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An April Evening. 


The green earth rests in twilight’s arms and sleeps, 
While shadows fold it in soft vesture gray. 
Like anchored ships within a tranquil bay, 
White clouds rest motionless against the deeps 
Of eastern sky. Now softly o’er them creeps- 
A rosy flush, as if some truant ray, 
Fleeing in haste before the far-off day, 
Whispered the secret that to-morrow keeps. 


Fair miracle, repeated in the soul 
When dear hopes vanish from our eager eyes, 
How quickly, dawning through the eastern skies, 
Faint prophecies of larger hopes unroll ! 
For never sets a. sun from heavens fair 
But leaves a promise of its rising there. 
— Alice Gordon. 


Grotius on Arbitration. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


II. 


In reverting to our own war in behalf of Cuba, it is inter- 
esting to find Grotius discussing the question how far we are 
justified in undertaking war in behalf of others. He recog- 
nizes the duty which the State owes to its subjects, but ex- 
presses the caution that it is not always necessary, even if the 
cause of the subject is just, to enter upon a war. He treats 
of the duties we may owe to allies. “Men are made for 
mutual help,” is a phrase which he quotes from Seneca, with 
parallels from Ambrose and Euripides; and the weightiest 
reason he assigns for taking up arms is the obligations we 
owe to each other as men. ‘But the warning of Seneca is 
not to be despised. I am willing to help a man who is 
perishing but so that I myself do not perish, except I may 
be the ransom of a great man or a great cause.” 

Branching off here, he discusses a question which came 
distinctly before us in connection with Cuba,— whether a 
war for the subjects of another be just, if it is for the pur- 
pose of defending them from injuries inflicted upon them by 
their ruler. He quotes Ambrose, that a nation may not run 
into war by usurping the care of those who do not belong to 
them. He admits that each State may punish its subjects, 
when they have really violated their duties. But these cau- 
tions are not introduced to avoid the main issue. ‘“ The case 
is different,” he adds, “if the wrong be manifest.” “ If a 
tyrant like Busiris, Phalaris, Diomede of Thrace, practise 
atrocities toward his subject of which no just man can 
approve, the right of human social connection is not cut off in 
such a case. So Constantine took up arms against Maxen- 
tius and Licinius; and several of the Roman emperors took 
or threatened to take arms against the Persians, unless they 
ceased to persecute the Christians on account of their re- 
ligion.” Though Grotius regards war as so horrible that 
nothing but the highest necessity or the deepest charity can 
justify it, he accepts with Seneca the view that under certain 
circumstances a nation may be justified in the interest of 
humanity in attacking a ruler who persecutes his own sub- 
jects. 

But the great jurist appeals to our modern interests still 
more in his chapter on the avoidance of war. The first way 
is by conference. He quotes from Cicero, “ There are two 
ways of settling disputes, one by discussion and the other by 
force; and the first being of the character of men, the second 
of brutes, we are to have recourse to the latter only if the 
former fails.” 

Another way is by arbitration between parties who have 
no common judge. As Thucydides says, “It is wicked to 
proceed against him as a wrong-doer who is ready to leave 
the question to an arbitrator.” He quotes numerous classi- 
cal examples, among them that of Aristides, who praises 
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Pericles because, to avoid war, he was willing to appoint 
arbiters. So A‘schines praises Philip for being willing to 
submit his controversies with the Athenians to any city 
equally just to both parties. So the Romans in their con- 
troversies with the Samnites referred to their common ally. 
Philip of Macedon in his controversy with the Greeks says, 
“J will take the judgment of peoples who are at peace with 
both.” At the request of the Parthians and their neighbors, 
Pompey appointed arbiters to settle their boundaries. 
Strabo says of the Druids of the Gauls that formerly they 
were arbiters between hostile parties, and often made armies 
that were drawn up in warlike array against each other part 
without. fighting. 

How early the practice of arbitration was invoked is seen 
in these quotations, but Grotius looks not merely back. He 
looked ahead in a spirit of enlightened prophecy when he 
said, “It would be useful, and indeed is almost necessary, 
that certain congresses of Christian powers should be held, in 
which the controversies which arise among some of them 
may be decided by others who are not interested, and in 
which measures may be taken to compel the parties to ac- 
cept peace on equitable terms.” 

Who can doubt that, if the advice of Grotius had been 
followed, war would have been more frequently avoided in 
the last few hundred years? The ponderous volumes edited 
by Dr. Moore, giving the proceedings of courts of arbitra- 
tions to which the United States have been a party, will show 
that our own nation has set a laudable example in this 
respect. Sir Henry Maine, in his discussion of the question 
of an International Court of Arbitration, points to this sug- 
gestion of Grotius as important; namely, that an international 
conference should have some power to enforce its decrees. 
Experience has shown, however, that conferences which have 
been held for the mitigation of war have not been without 
their moral and practical effect, in reducing the barbarities 
of war and frequently in averting it altogether. And, now 
that the Czar of Russia has invited a conference of the 
nations in the interest of peace, we may recall with Sir 
Henry Maine the efforts of Alexander II. of Russia in the 
same direction; for he joined in promoting the Geneva Con- 
vention, the St. Petersburg Convention, and the Brussels 
Convention of 1874. But the czar was only following in the 
footsteps of the Dutch jurist. 

The writings of Grotius are an example of the perpetuity 
of moral influence. He laid his foundation broad and deep 
in the law of nature, which he found to be not at enmity 
with the laws of God. As Maine points out, “So far indeed 
as the centre and west of Europe are concerned, there is 
visibly a calming down of these bitter extremities of war 
since Grotius, with perhaps a few predecessors and a series 
of successors, began to write.... There is very good reason 
to suppose that it was the writings of the publicists which 
most encouraged the humanity of war, and they all followed 
Grotius in professing unbounded respect for the Roman con- 
ception of the law of nature.” 


The Blessed Clarissa. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


It must be observed, to begin with, that the Blessed Cla- 
rissa has not been canonized. This is probably due to two 
reasons, the first one being that a person has to be dead to 
be made a saint in good and regular standing; and Clarissa 
is yet alive, and in good health. The second is that in the 
church of which she is a member they do not notice their 
saints in this way. They simply love them, and leave their 
reward to heaven. 

Doubtless there are good reasons for both methods. 

Perhaps this blessed one would not be selected for special 
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honor, even if she sent her yearly pence to the successor of 
Saint Peter at Rome, and confessed her little white sins to a 
holy man behind a grating; for it is necessary to be very in- 
timate with her, in order to discover why she is worthy to 
break a bit of bread at the table of the communion of saints. 
Some of the great ones, I am sure, would wonder why she 
was there, and how she got in; and she would be entirely un- 


able to explain to them because she would not know the © 


reason herself. Possibly Saint Francis of Assisi would 
take her by the hand, and say, “ Little sister, here is room for 
thee, near me”; but Saint Dominic would spread out his 
black robe, in order that a heretic should not touch the hem 
of his garment, and it may even be thought that Sancta Clara, 
of blessed memory, would cast suspicious glances at her 
namesake’s smart hat and feathers, and wonder how such 
can enter into the kingdom of heaven. Only the Master of 
the feast would know all about it, and his patience is so 
great that he can wait many lifetimes for his followers to’ 
understand even a few things. 

It is evident, however, to the most casual observer that 
the blessed Clarissa is not an ascetic. Her round face, her 
hat, her feathers, the ribbon on her black dress, all indicate 
that she has not spent her time in mortifying her flesh. She 
has been so very busy helping others that she has had no time 
to attend to her salvation in this manner. Also, it is prob- 
ably true that it never occurred to her that it would be bene- 
ficial to her soul to do so. Her mission has been not to 
promote, but to alleviate suffering, so that she would be un- 
able to grasp the religious principle underlying asceticism or 
voluntary mortification of the flesh. To her mind the world 
is too full of sorrow and pain already; and her business was, 
and is, to soothe the sick and comfort the sorrowful, which 
two classes comprehend first and last pretty much the whole 
of humanity. With self-inflicted torment, therefore, or absti- 
nence for spiritual gain, she would have nothing to do. 

This makes her, of course, not fit company for holy hermits 
and anchorites; and a slight shudder would pass through the 
diaphanous form of the holy nun, the sister of Sir Perci- 
vale, if she should catch a glimpse of her across the board. 
As for Saint Simeon Stylites, he would flee incontinently to 
another part of the long table, quite out of sight of Clarissa; 
and it would be doubtless well for him that he should do so, 
for, if Clarissa dared to raise her eyes to him long enough to 
note his plight, she would certainly catch him and wash him, 
comb his hair and dress his sores, and pour milk and wine 
down his parched throat ere he could remonstrate, and thus 
his soul would be lost. 

The blessed Clarissa is, like Santa Filomena with her 
lamp, a nurse; but, unlike that gracious and beautiful soul, 
Clarissa has needed money, and has taken pay for her ser- 
vices, though the quality of what she does bears no relation 
to money except to that one penny that the Lord of the 
vineyard paid at the end of the day’s work to his laborers. 
Still, it must be admitted that many whom she nurses pay 
her a certain sum at the end of each week or month; and 
Clarissa uses the money for various mundane purposes, such 
as the education of her daughter or the beautifying of her 
home, and it is even possible that she may have put some of 
it into the bank, to guard against those days when it rains 
both on the just and on the unjust. 

This, perhaps, should be kept a little secret from one saint 
in the habit of a gray friar, who did not approve of taking 
thought for the morrow, and begged his holy way from door 
to door, and who has a noble following in this age. An 
army of martyrs they may be called, from the hardships they 
endure and the harshness with which they are treated by the 
unbelieving who have authority over them. 

But many and many a patient has been helped to health, 
many a sick heart and tired, overworn spirit comforted with- 
out money and without price, by this blessed one, who, in 
spite of all her experience, does not seem to fear being im- 
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«TJ pity her,” are the only words that she has 
spoken or thought in the presence of irritation, crabbedness, 
and meanness that has routed every one else. The only mor- 
tal thing that she abuses is the king’s English; and she does 
that in a tender, original way, which does not make you love 
it less. 

It is possible that Saint Augustine, or that other great one, 
the angelical doctor, would think her ignorance unsuitable 
for so advanced a position among the saints, forgetting for 
the moment that the mighty Rock on which the Holy Church 
was founded, with some other of the near friends and dis- 
ciples of the Master, spoke a very inferior dialect of the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Clarissa possesses a genial humor that time and expe- 
rience have deepened and enriched to an unusual degree. 
She should be careful, however, not to laugh too often in 
the presence of John Calvin or of Master John Knox, when 
she sits at the long table; for the latter would frown severely 
at her, and who knows but that the former might want to 
burn her, as Michael Servetus burned, not for his sins, but 
for his conclusions? 

If any one were burned nowadays for want of logic, the 
blessed one would have to set her affairs in order quickly. 
Her shining faith is undimmed by any discrepancies in fact 
or of reason. She was once bending over a patient grad- 


ually coming back to life through long days of care and 


watching, and telling of some poor woman who had suc- 
cumbed to a disease akin to that from which the sufferer 
was recovering. 

« Did the woman die?” asked the sick one from her bed. 

«“ Yes, yes,” answered Clarissa, in her gentle voice: “she 
died!” “Ah!” she added, “the Lord has been very merciful 

If you had been poor, there’d have been no help for 
you.” ; 

And yet she would have scouted Napoleon’s idea that 
God was on the side of the strongest batallions; and she 
really believed something or other about the rich man and 
the camel and the needle’s eye. In the present case, how- 
ever, the Lord had enabled all care to be taken. With the 
other poor woman she did not happen to be concerned at 
the time; and, though her heart is large, she generally gives 
her whole mind to the exigency of the moment. 

«T never saw but one person so dependent on her victuals 
as you are,’ she once said to a patient whose color and life 
had been much promoted by a cup of hot milk; “ and she 
was a neighbor of ours. She had kind of nervous prostra- 
tion, only she was poor, and had to do her own work. So 
the doctor didn’t call it that. But she couldn’t eat and she 
couldn’t sleep, and she was nearly crazy with the noise of 
the children; and, when she heard her mother-in-law com- 
ing upstairs, she turned so stiff she couldn’t move hand nor 
foot as she lay in bed. She was in a dreadful bad way, and 
the doctor said she must have a change. It was the only 
thing that would save her life or her reason. The poor thing 
did not seem to have a relation in the world, and there was 
not any place for her to go to; and I pitied her. So I said: 
‘Why don’t you come to our house? John and I will take 
care of you.’ She kind of jumped at it; and so she was car- 
ried over in a sort of pung, a-lying down, to our house, three 
blocks away. And we put her to bed in a little room off of 
ours, where we could take care of her every day and night. 
One of us used to give her porridge in the night ; and she’d 
drink it off, and say she’d never tasted anything so good, and 
it always made her feel so much better. At the end of two 
weeks the doctor thought she was able to go home. So she 
put on her things, and walked as far as the house,— some 
difference to being lugged round on a pung! I had to go 
out on an errand just before she went. Sol bid her good-by, 
and everything; and, lor! when I got back, there she was a- 
sitting in her old place with her bonnet off, as if she had 
never started. 
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“T couldn’t go in,” says she to me. “ You don’t mind my 
staying a little longer, do you? I tried and tried to ring the 
door-bell at my house, and I couldn’t make up’ my mind to 
pull it. Icouldn’t go in. I wasn’t ready.” 

“So I kind of soothed her down,” added Clarissa, “and 
told her she was welcome to stay as much longer as she had a 
mind to; and in ten days she wanted to go home, and there 
she’s been ever since as well as anybody.” 

Then there was a story about a family prostrated by 
scarlet fever, who could get no one to come near them. So 
Clarissa went every night to take care of the sick ones, and 
returned to her family duties in the morning, after taking a 
disinfecting bath set for her in the shed,— which was quite a 
bother, she said mildly. And another of an old woman so 
miserly she could get no one to work for her. The blessed. 
one did everything, and “never had no trouble.” 

And so, although Saint Bernard would condemn her as a 
heretic, and Saint Chiara would look askance at her feathered 
hat, and Saint Augustine think scorn of her learning, has she 
not some right to a little place at the holy table? 

Truly, as was written of the great woman Angelique Ar- 
naud, may she not be of the order of all the saints, even 
if all the saints are not of her order? 


Dr. Savage and Spiritualism. 


In his sermon on Easter Sunday, Dr. Savage took oc- 
casion to correct some misrepresentations of his personal 
attitude in relation to Spiritualism. He defends the doc- 
trines which are common to Spiritualists, and all believers in 
immortality who accept the possibility of any communication, 
‘in any manner, between the living and the dead. But he 
holds that to avow himself a Spiritualist would commit him 
to a profession of belief in other things which he does not 
accept. For the benefit of those who may not see the whole 
sermon (which may be obtained from the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon. Street, Boston), we print below his 
reasons for not calling himself a Spiritualist. 


“ Now I wish, because I find myself continually misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, to. state one or two things con- 
cerning my own personal attitude. I read a paper some 
years ago at Saratoga before the National Conference on 
‘Immortality and Modern Thought. I was not a little 
interested and amused after the meeting to find that a lot of 
my good friends, who hated Spiritualism, had gone out say- 
ing, ‘Savage has lost his head, and gone over to the Spirit- 
ualists.. And there were a lot of Spiritualists there, who 
went out of the meeting angry and disgusted because I was 
not a believer, or at any rate did not dare to say so. On 
one side they were angry because I had seemed to be for it, 
and on the other side because my attitude seemed against 
it. My conclusion was that probably I had hit the middle 
path of truth and soberness: - 

« ] have never called myself a Spiritualist. I have been 
charged with being a coward and time-server for not doing 
so. I believe that at the heart of Spiritualism there is a 
great truth, perhaps not yet clearly outlined, understood, or 
demonstrated ; but I have never been able to call myself a 
Spiritualist, because, as that word is used popularly in the 
newspapers, it would utterly misrepresent me. There are so 
many things connected with the movement that I not only 
do not believe, but with which I am disgusted beyond 
words, that I am not willing yet to wear the name. I 
hardly need say that it is no cowardice. If I have never 
proved anything else in the last thirty years, I think I have 
proved to those who are acquainted with me that I am not 
afraid to wear any label which belongs to me. 

“ Spiritualism as organized has been its own worst enemy. 
There have been a large class among them who are-so 
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credulous that, no matter what sort-of a story. you-tell them, 
they will simply ask for a bigger one. I was telling you the 
other day that Tertullian, the old Church Father, said he be- 
lieved ‘ because it was impossible.’ This comes very near 
the attitude of a great many Spiritualists I have met. They 
will believe anything, no matter what, that is told them, with- 
out investigating or asking for evidence. 

“ Another thing that has been against them — not with me, 
however, I take pride in saying—is that the movement 
started with the poor and the meek and lowly ones of earth; 
but there is a striking parallelism right in there with early 
Christianity. You know people went around then, not ask- 
ing whether Jesus was a real prophet or whether what he 
said was true, but how many of the scribes or the Pharisees 
believed on him. Men commonly wait for a popular move- 
ment before they join. 

“Spiritualism started in this same way; and I have met a 
great many people who have confessed to me privately that 
they believed, but would not say so because it was not 
popular. One famous English scientific man told me in 
private conversation that he had been experimenting for 
years, and knew that Spiritualism was true; but, he added, 
I don’t talk with people about it, because I used to call 
every man who had anything to do. with it a fool, and I don’t 
enjoy being called a fool. So he kept still. This is the 
attitude people have taken in regard to it; and to-day you 
can never get at the number of Spiritualists by the 
census. I venture to believe that you cannot take a stand 
on any spot on Manhattan Island and sling a stone without 
there being somewhere within the radius of its fall one or 
more families who are studying Spiritualism privately in 
their own houses, and who are believers, but dare not let 
their next-door neighbors know it for fear of ridicule. I 
have had people, when I was travelling, sit down beside me, 
and evidently feel their way. They would ask a question or 
make a statement just to try me, to see whether I was going 
to shut them up. The moment they found I was sympathetic, 
they would tell me wonderful things within the range of their 
own experience. So the country is full of people who have 
had strange things happen to them, and who believe or at 
least wonder if there is not something in it. 

“One of the worst enemies of Spiritualism is the dishonest 
practitioner, the fake medium, or the people who cover him 
up through any personal favor, or, as they mistakenly think, 
for the honor of the cause and to save it from disgrace. If 
there is any man on the face of this earth meaner, more 
utterly contemptible than any other man, it is he who will 
take money, coined from the broken hearts, from the hope- 

' less tears of those who long to know whether their dead 
are alive; and take it, not even for what they believe to be 
a genuine message from the other side, but simply for the 
sake of the money. When a person will do that, I do not 
believe there is anything on the face of the wide earth too 
mean for him to do.” 


The Faith once delivered to the Saints. 


BY WALTER REID HUNT. 


In a pamphlet addressed to ‘‘ English-speaking Christians 
of every name,” giving his reasons for being a Churchman, 
Rev. Arthur Wilde Little answers the question, “ What was 
the ‘ Faith once delivered to the saints,’— the faith which 
the Anglican Church has kept?” as follows: “It was a belief 
in God, the Father; in Jesus Christ, his only Son, who became 
incarnate of a virgin; in his life and death, his resurrection, 
his ascension into heaven, and his coming again as judge; 
in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and everlasting 
life. 

“This summary of revealed truth, grand in its simplicity, 
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was taught orally by:the apostles,” he tells us. When one 
reads further for a verification of this statement, he finds‘that 
instead of a citation of authorities he is met by the statement: 
“ The tradition that the creed was composed by the apostles 
has been general in the Church for some sixteen hundred 
years.” It is true he does tell us that “traces” of the creed 
are found in the writings of the Fathers, and then quotes Dr. 
Blunt, to silence any inquisitive mind, to the effect that “there 
is more reason for believing that the creed was composed by 
the apostles under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost than for 
believing the contrary.” “The Faith once delivered to the 
saints ” then hangs upon the probability of the evidence, and 
is determined once for all by the judgment of Dr. Blunt. 
Not quite so fast, however: the author has yet one more state- 
ment; and in this he proceeds to take back even this prob- 
able claim for the support of his thesis. “ Be that as it may, 
the ‘ Apostles Creed’ is at least the form into which apostolic 
teaching crystallized in the West.” The “oral teaching of 
the apostles,” in two pages of an octavo volume, has passed 
through three stages: first, supported by the medium ‘of 
sixteen hundred years; second, reduced to a probability 
depending upon the weight of the evidence; third, frankly 
acknowledged to be a crystallized form of the West, ratified 
so late as 325 and 381. In view of these statements by a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, and in all fairness to the 
countless thousands who, unskilled in the intricacies of theo- 
logical gymnastics, take the English language at its full value, 
should not the time-honored “ Faith once delivered to the 
saints ” be changed to read, “ Articles of dogmatic theology 
adopted by the Council of Nicaea, and binding upon all who 
accept them’’? The latter might not be so good a battle-cry, 
but it carries with it no misstatements and no misinterpre- 
tations. The former is at least doubtful, and deprives the 
first three centuries of their saints. 

In the several States which form this Union, officers are 
chosen from time to time to carry out the laws which have 
been placed upon the statute books. Their oath of office in- 
cludes a declaration that they will enforce the laws of the 
State which they are to serve. In this broad declaration 


very often they say they will do what they have no intention . 


of doing, and what a majority of their constituents do not 
wish them to do. As a result, we say they are false to their 
oaths. Political corruption and dishonesty follow. In our 
ecclesiastical organizations, too, from time to time officers 
are chosen either by the right of apostolic succession or by 
the right of democratic consecration to administer the affairs 
of the Church and the spiritual affairs of men. Their oath 
of office or consecration, too, includes a declaration of the 
principles by which they are bound or to which they sub- 
scribe. In this broad declaration they say they believe what 
they do not believe or state as facts of history what are not 
facts at all; and they justify such statements by saying, in 
parenthesis, that they reserve the right of individual interpre- 
tation in regard to the formula to which they have subscribed. 
Political dishonesty in the one case has become ecclesiastical 
sanctity in the other. 

What the world knows is that a man — the sweetest, mildest, 
most full of faith —lived, taught, and died; that for three 
centuries his manner of birth, death, and teaching, both as 
regards substance and form, was under discussion and a 
matter of argument; that at the early church councils 
a vote was taken, which settled the matter in dispute. What 
the traditional Church has assumed is that the result of this 
vote coincided in all respects with the facts of the. life of 
Jesus. If this assumption be true, then is the expression 
“Faith once delivered to the saints” justified. If this as- 
sumption be not true, then the expression is at least liable to 
misinterpretation. 

Of one thing there is no doubt. The faith of Jesus ‘him- 
self in God as his Father, in his work as important, in the 
brotherhood of all mankind, in the permanent triumph of truth, 
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goodness, and love,— this faith was the abiding principle in 


his life. In the light of it those teachings of his which are the 
most loved —the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the parables — are easily understood. This faith which ruled 
his life, through him and his example, has come to rule other 
lives which have been like his. Whenever it is our good fort- 
une to become intimate with such a life, we feel instinctively 
that we have seen and known a sainted one. This simple faith 
of character, delivered by his life to'those about him, and by 
them and by his brothers, constitutes a true “faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” When so used, it does not take a theo- 
logian to know what is meant: when used otherwise, not 
even the greatest theologian is sure. 


High Church Unitarianism. 


BY REV. ELI FAY, D.D. 


Not long since a man considerably above mediocrity in- 
tellectually and socially, and quite a regular attendant at 
church, put to me the following question: In this day, when 
the library is easily accessible, when the rich and varied 
magazine-world is wide open, and the great Sunday paper is 
thrown into almost every door, when the bicycle, the row- 
boat, the mountain stroll, and the excursion invite the less 
thoughtful, and as those shut up to business through the week 
need out-of-door relaxation and amusement, what inducement 
has a young man at twenty to attend church? I replied 
substantially as follows: None whatever, if through all the 
ages a profound and habitual recognition of God has not 
been a primal element in the individual life and character, 
and therefore in the highest civilization. None whatever, if 
a soul needs no education, no discipline, preparatory to the 
life immortal. None whatever, if man is only an animal, to 
sport at will in his great world-pasture. None whatever, if, 
right here in the daily scramble of practical life, seriousness, 
reverence, earnestness, conscientiousness, are not vastly more 
important to him than the semi-intoxication of the outer 
senses,— the astounding craze of the period. But so tran- 
scendent that no language has been coined adequate to its 
expression, if God be God, eternity real, and the soul a germ 
to be unfolded under the law of causation. And, as indi- 
cating one very important bearing of the facts in the case, 
we may inquire if the interests of the great republic could be 
safely intrusted to the growing class who think Sunday may 
be properly converted into a day for sport. 

- As the man who put to me the above question represented 
fairly the faith, the religious spirit, of the church he attended, 
I need not say that it was small, ill-organized, lifeless, neg- 
ligent of its business affairs, always behind with its finances, 
of a few 
who felt no real need of it, but did not quite know what to do 
with it. And yet its condition was precisely what might 
have been expected. As if, on Sunday morning, a soul hears 
no blessed, sacred whispers, no call to the Mount, experiences 
no longings for worship, does not gladly retire to the cham- 
bers of its own being for meditation and communion, 
holds immortality and our relations to God to be devoid of 
practical significance or special interest, and would quite as 


soon read the exciting novel or the instructive magazine, or- 


row or stroll, as bow before high Heaven, it can have no in- 
terest in the church, nor in the wonderful things for which it 
stands. ‘That view of the one great subject is so tame, so 
“ow,” as to divest it of all real significance. 

While I was living in England, it was reported that once 
upon a time a young man, eighteen or twenty years old, who 
was rapidly travelling the downward road, consented to visit 
Mr. Gladstone with his mother, that together they might 
talk over with him that which concerned them more than all 
the world beside. Having listened to the stereotyped tale of 
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a young man on the road to ruin, Mr. Gladstone politely, 
almost deferentially, invited this one to accompany him to 
his study, where, taking his hands in his own, he asked him 
to kneel with him,—a chair between them. When they 
emerged, the young man was sobbing like a child, while 
the face of Mr. Gladstone was as radiant as an angel’s. 
Then and there was dropped into the young man’s heart a 
seed-thought, a vital principle that changed the current of 
his life. I do not offer a word in regard to the rationale 
of prayer. .I simply state what was reported to be a fact. 

Mr. Gladstone was a High Churchman. To his mind and 
heart the Church was a divine institution, organized by Christ 
for the purpose of perpetuating and extending his influence 
in the world. Indeed, for the Church Mr. Gladstone had 
the same affectionate and profoundly reverential regard that 
he would have cherished for Christ himself. And the doc- 
trines of the Church, her ordinances and her usages, were 
as dear to him as though he had learned of them from 
Christ’s own lips. To him his ‘relations to God and his 
own immortality, in which religion, practical and experimen- 
tal, was the natural expression of his interest, were the one 
transcendent theme of his life. In that atmosphere he lived 
and moved and had his being. THe did not simply believe 
in his Church and in religion, as he did not simply believe 
in his home and fireside. Alike they were factors of his 
innermost life, his richest daily experience. Alike he de- 
pended upon them, worked for them, intensely enjoyed them, 
was immensely helped by them. Such was his view of his 
relations to the whole spiritual economy that he would have 
thought it no more irrational to pray for a wayward young 
man, or for anything else he desired, than for the forgiveness 
of his own sins. And why not? As our own Dr. Bartol — 
with the keenest spiritual vision — thinks it entirely proper 
to pray for domestic animals. And why not this also, if, 
according to the coming doctrine, “ mind is the only cause”? 
It is certain that he who catalogues the objects for which he 
will or will not pray, will not pray. Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
being was alive with the religious spirit. To him Sunday 
was the great day of the week, his soul’s jubilee. And, as 
he was but a conspicuous representative of the Church to 
which he belonged, it is not at all strange that it was very 
large, very strong, very active,— a recognized power through- 
out a great community. Not at all strange that it contained 
within itself the elements and forces of its own orderly and 
continual ongoing. Here are two churches which, in their 
characters and influence, are as different as darkness and 
daylight, death and life; and yet each is the direct crystalli- 
zation of the spirit that pervadesmit. 

The difference between High Churchism and Low Church- 
ism is less theological and even less ecclesiastical than ra- 
tional, practical, experiential religions. They hold the same 
creeds, use the same Prayer Book and ordinances, observe 
many of the same forms, and live under the same régime, in 
all of which, however, High Churchism finds numerous and 
important meanings below the surface, and is thrilled and up- 
lifted by sentiment in connection with an ordinance, a sym- 
bol, a name, or even an attitude,— indeed, sees and deeply 
feels in the Church and all her services a profound spiritual 
significance which she thinks it sacrilegious to disregard ; 
while Low Churchism is less punctilious, sensitive, and ear- 
nest, less impressed by symbolism, less appreciative of the 
finer but more potential spiritual influences,— in short, is 
tamer and more quiet, and consequently has a much feebler 
hold on people. The former is the application to the 
Church, to worship, and the administration and exemplifi- 
cation of religion in general, of the identical principles 
which experience has demonstrated to be indispensable to 
business success. It assumes that in the management of 
the Church as the one instrumentality for the promotion of 
the religious life, as in running a railroad, a bank, or an 
orange orchard, we should, first of all, understand our busi- 
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ness, know exactly what ought to be done, and then see 
clearly the means and methods best adapted to the end con 
templated, and use them with absolute fidelity. This is 
High Churchism in all the affairs of life, secular as well as 
religious. 

But, that we may see precisely where we stand and what 
is the exact truth in connection with this matter, it should be 
added that the High Churchman is utterly mistaken in sup- 
posing that the principle according to which his prosperous 
business becomes an intense joy and inspiration, his home 
a delightful hiding-place from the world, and the school an 
unspeakable blessing to his children, is radically unlike that 
which makes his Church the nursery of his soul, the vesti- 
bule of the kingdom of God. The Church is a dispensary 
only because it is first a depository. From the home and 
the school we can get only what we have put into them. 
Among the ignorant and degraded millions of the Old World 
— as among the saloon politicians of our own country — the 
feeling prevails that in our republican institutions there is 
intrinsic and self-directing power to work out human well- 
being: whereas the fact is that republican institutions infal- 
libly hold the level and do the bidding of those who direct 
them. A Central American republic is very unlike Switzer- 
land and Massachusetts. The doctrine that the Church ‘has 
intrinsic power to save those who commit themselves to her 
care does not hold good in Spain nor in several other coun- 
tries. Beyond a question the Church is what we make it, 
neither more nor less nor other; and, therefore, High 
Churchism is the divine order as it is in every other institu- 
tion that hugs the fact, works by method, and wins the wise 
and educated heart. And Unitarianism, accepted as a glo- 
rious gospel and worked from its religious side, is directly 
conducive to as high a type of piety as the world has ever 
witnessed. Of this we have abundant evidence. We ought, 
therefore, to be intensely High Church. 

I once heartily congratulated a young man on his eminent 
success under serious difficulties in a very lucrative business, 
when he replied, “I could make a good living with a peanut 
stand, as an honest purpose, absolute fidelity, all-round good 
judgment, and an indomitable will are the key to every sit- 
uation.” Why? Because the grand principles named by 
my young friend connect directly, as he intuitively saw, with 
the intelligence, the power, and all the helpful influences that 
underlie and interpenetrate human affairs. I hardly need 
say that my young parishioner, besides being a “ high” busi- 
ness man, was also a “high” citizen, a “high” husband, 
and a very “high” church Unitarian. He lived, wrought, 
handled the world, and served God from the summit of his 
being, as he saw that it is the “low” view of God and man, 
the world and life, the Church and State, religion and poli- 
tics, that, dragging its slimy trail through the ages, has every- 
where superinduced blight, mildew, and death. 

There is many a local church, there are some denomina- 
tions, whose entire religious character and influence would be 
vastly improved by an infusion into their midst of warmer 
and thicker blood. Indeed, the High Church spirit alone per- 
ceives, in the marriage relation, a sacredness, an obligation, 
a joy, a spiritual helpfulness, which do not appear on the sur- 
face, but which convert even the human barn — sometimes 
called a home — into a veritable little kingdom of God. It is 
the sentiment — yes, the sentiment, the poetry, the fragrance, 
the inner meaning — of much of our life which divests it of 
its coarseness, its formality, its insipidity; and invests it with 
a significance that.is unspeakably sacred and helpful. Infant 
baptism —a few drops of water on a baby’s face—is the 
veriest farce, a-perfect sham, or a service so replete with 
meaning that the hearts of true parents are touched as never 
before by the divinity of the parental relation. The com- 
munion,— a little bread and wine. Could a religious service 
be more stale, more chilly, more devoid of meaning? Cer- 
tainly not, if you so see it. And yet for how many reverent, 
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upward-looking souls it has flung wide open the gate of 
heaven,— been a ladder on which the dear departed have 
descended for communion with the loved who still remain 
with us, and touched the heart with the true spirit of the 
cross! It is entirelyas you ordain. Denude the Church till 
it suits the spiritually obtuse, the plain, self-styled “ practical 
man,” who does not believe in forms, and of it there would 
not be enough left to warm or feed a soul or cast a shadow. 
There was never a greater mistake than to suppose that re- 
ligion and the Church are made more attractive by the virtual 
admission that they are “very simple,” do not amount to 
much, stand for nothing in particular. Far, far’ better 
multiply, as a part of her ministry, the symbols of grand re- 
ligious ideals, the monuments of great truths and experiences, 
the pictured prayers and vows of earnest souls, and heartily 
commend the lessons they would teach. We have too few, 
instead of too many, services for special purposes. 

Would not the institution of three quarterly services, with 
Christmas to run through the year, greatly quicken our 
churches and deepen and intensify our religious life? For 
example, by the aid of a rich service book to be prepared 
by the A. U. A., set apart the last Sunday in March for the 
special purpose of elucidating, emphasizing, and enjoying 
the Fatherhood of God,—the grandest gospel ever pro- 
claimed, the most majestic idea ever presented to the human 
mind. The wonders of nature pale before the idea that the 
human soul is of the very substance, the texture, the essence, 
the spirit of God, precipitated into immortal and progressive 
personality,— a thought so transcendent that it may well oc- 
casion ineffable awe, self-congratulation, and adoring wonder, 
and yet a doctrine that belongs to the liberal church alone. 

1. Our orthodox friends speak of the divine Fatherhood; 
but it is unavoidably in a Pickwickian sense, as the idea that 
in the grain the children of God are so offensive to him that 
only by a radical change in their nature, through the atone- 
ment, can he become reconciled to them or save them from 
endless perdition, is so incongruous with the entire conception 
of Fatherhood as to divest it of all reality, naturalness, and 
charm. But think of coming together, that in the light and 
warmth, the glory and uplifting influence of this wonderful 


doctrine,— accepted in all literalness, through Scripture, 


hymns, prayer, and sermon,— we may commune with God, 
our actual Father, and with one another. Must not the very 
atmosphere of such a service remind sincere worshippers of 
Heaven itself? 

2. Excepting the name of God, the pronoun “I” is the 
most pregnant, the most religious word in our vocabulary. 


To what awful heights it rises, over what immeasurable 


breadths it sweeps, how indefinable its supernal meanings ! 


No flaming world that swims the sky 
E’er thought the thought of saying “I”; 
Yet God has given unto me 

To know how grand it is to be 

A self-poised personality,— 

To feel, as endless years roll by, 

The wondrous fact that I am I, 

The offspring of Infinity. 


Let us set apart the last Sunday in June for a grand service 
in thorough recognition of the meaning of the wonderful 
pronoun. ; 

3. On the last Sunday in September let us hold a service 
of personal consecration. It would do us great good — min- 
isters and people — to meet once a year for the express pur- 
pose of swearing our souls in a higher allegiance to God, to 
the world, and to our great cause as a means of helping the 
world. Itis not for us to exhort other churches. But we 
are doing far, far too little in the way of specific dedication 
of ourselves to our religious duties. Our lips are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the language. Let us have an annual 
service, that old and young, rich and poor, saint and sinner, 
may be thoroughly warmed by the spirit of the great idea. 
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4. On the last Sunday in December we shall, of course, 
observe Christmas,— a day which makes its mark on the 
world, moving all hearts with a kindly spirit, and breathing 
~ “ good will to man.” 

Here are a series of services which, conducted as they 
should be, would quicken very appreciably in our churches 
the true religious spirit. And how great is our need of the 
quickening! Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago is demonstrating 
that theological breadth (theologically, he is as broad as we 
are) is not incompatible with intense religious enthusiasm. 
Having recovered from an illness that carried him near the 
gate of death, he returns to his ministerial duties with a 
degree of consecration which he had not previously known. 
Why may not all Unitarian ministers take to heart his thrill- 
ing words? Ought they not to be posted in every pulpit of 
the country? “Every year I have fifty-two precious Sunday 
mornings with you, and only for a sublime task or privilege 
will I take them from you. I do not know enough of politics, 
sociology, literature, music, or science to justify you in com- 
' ing to hear me on those topics. Here I shall know but one 
thing; and, if I am true to it, you will never weary of my 
use of your time. My theme is the breadth of God’s love 
and the many-sidedness of his abundant goodness. It is 
perennially fresh and beautiful. I will preach only what 
I believe, as the time is short. I will preach only what I 
know to be fundamental in the thought of Jesus, as the time 
is short. I will preach only what I have fallen upon and 
found able to bear me up, as the time is short. I will preach 
only what I found true, when lately I went up to the gate of 
otherwhere, as the time is short.” Would that all min- 
isters were as wisely ignorant as is Dr. Gunsaulus ! 

In this city of San Diego there is another Congregationa 
minister, Rev. Dr. Norton, of an exceptionally large and 
gracious mould, who has quite the theological breadth, the 
singleness of purpose, and the loftiness of aim that distinguish 
Dr. Gunsaulus,— another proof that intense religious zeal 
and apostolic consecration may coexist with theological 
rationalism. Five years ago, when Dr. Norton came here, 
his small and poor congregation was worshipping in a cheap, 
inadequate, and badly located edifice. To-day, in a com- 
manding position, he has a fine brick church, paid for, but 
which, thought at the beginning to be quite large enough for 
time indefinite, is already too small for special occasions. 
And yet Dr. Norton is far from being a sensational preacher. 
He is not what would be called a pulpit genius. He is a 
very intelligent, substantial, broadly based, industrious, and 
thoroughly religious optimist, who sincerely believes that the 
Church, as the crystallization of the earnest, upward look, is 
one of the great institutions of the world. And, as one of 
the numerous indications of the work he is doing, the in- 
fluence he is exerting, it may be said that in good Congrega- 
tional form, and without noise or excitement, he has received 
into his church here two hundred and seventy-two members. 
What an increase in the vitality and strength of his church, 
and the momentum with which he and his people are moving ! 
As surely as the world stands, he is the kind of man and 
his the sort of ministry imperatively called for, and there- 
fore rapidly coming.” As another indication of his fine per- 
sonal quality — which, of course, strongly attracts — yester- 


day he said to me that, considering the strong and marked " 


intellectual trend of the period, if the Unitarians, instead of 
being chiefly desirous of making Unitarians, would throw 
themselves, heart and soul, into the great work of securing 
from those with whom they labor profound experiential rec- 
ognition of their relations to God and the life immortal, 
nothing could prevent them from coming directly to the 
front as a positive and contagious religious force. In other 
words, as a rule, wherever, amidst an increasing or even a 
stable and fairly intelligent population, a Unitarian church 
dwindles and shrivels, it is entirely evident that, as a 
preacher, a pastor, a captain of the Lord’s host, the minis- 
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ter is unworthy of his position ; and it is quite time this fact 
were understood and acted upon. Our awful local shrink- 
ages here and there are quite sufficient ground on which to 
summon, for an account of their stewardship, the men 
through whose indolence or incompetency they occur. 

We may, therefore, well turn our attention to “ High 
Church Unitarianism,” not a modern fad, but outlined and 
emphasized as never before or since, by one of the ablest 
and noblest men our Church has produced, long since gone 
to his rest. As to the words of inspiration, let us listen to 
the following from Dr. Dewey : — 

“ The soul’s concern is the great concern. The interests 
of experimental, vital, practical religion, are the great in- 
terests of our being. No language can be too strong, no lan- 
guage can be strong enough, to give them due expression. 
No anxiety is too deep, no care too heedful, no effort too 
earnest, no prayer too importunate, to be bestowed upon this 
almost infinite concern of the soul’s purification, piety, virtue, 
and welfare. No labor of life should be undertaken, no 
journey pursued, no business transacted, no pleasure enjoyed, 
no activity employed, no rest indulged in, without ultimate 
reference to that great end of our being.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The kingdom of God is not a business set up in rivalry 
with worldly business, but a divine law regulating, and a 
divine temper pervading, the pursuits of worldly business. — 
James Martineau. 

a 


The final test of religion at that great day is not religious- 
ness, but love; not what I have done, not what I have be- 
lieved, not what I have achieved, but how I have discharged 
the common charities of life— Drummond. 


& 


If thou art desirous with right faith to know the true light, 
put away from thee vain and evil joys, and also the vain 
sorrow and the evil fear of this world ; that is, that thou lift 
not up thyself with arrogance in thy health and in thy pros- 
perity, nor, again, despair of any good in any adversity. 


For the mind is ever bound in misery, if either of these two 
evils reigns.— King Alfred’s “ Boethus.” 


& 


To feel the universe my home, 
To have before my mind — instgad 
Of the sick-room, the mortal strife, 
The turmoil for a little breath — 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not human combatings with death. 
Thus feeling, gazing, let me grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear: 
Then willing let my spirit go 

- To'work or wait elsewhere or here. 

— Matthew Arnold. 
JF 


PRAYER. 


O God, our heavenly Father: as we are children of thine 
by thy gift of life, and by the love that watches over us, 
and the wisdom that directs us, so may we be thy children 
in obedience and true devotion. May we serve thee in 
patience and humility, setting our hearts on things holy 
and pure! Let some breath of thine be in all our life. May 
we be of those who watch and strive on behalf of whatso- 
ever is good and true, whose faith is shewn in all their 
works, who live in the light of thy countenance and are 
blest by thy heavenly peace! Amen, 
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The Growth of Unselfishness in a 
Child. 


BY B. Q. R. 


Doris looked at me with big, reproachful 
eyes. I was puzzled, and felt disturbed 
without knowing why. When my sister came 
back, I appealed to her. She had left the 
children with me for the day. Nell smiled 
when I told her about the fracas. 

‘You say Frank had taken something of 
Doris’s?’’ 

‘‘Ves, her picture-blocks. ’’ 

‘(And that she insisted upon his giving 
them up to her?’’ 

‘“*Ves, she pulled 
cried.’’ 

‘*I am quite sure, if I had been at home, 
she would have asked him to give them up, 
and would have come to me before snatching 
them from him.’’ 

‘*Oh, she did ask him to give them up; 
and she asked me to take them away. But 
Doris did not want the blocks. She was 
playing with her dolls, and I thought she 
ought to let Frank take them.’’ 

aeSO: you’’— 

‘©Ves, when I saw how set she was to take 
them from him, I told her she must give 
them up.’’ 

‘‘Did she refuse?’’ 

‘“‘No; but this is what puzzled me. For 
a moment I thought she would fight me, too; 
but she left the blocks on the table, looked 
reproachfully at me, and went out of the 
room.’’ 

‘*How has she been since, —very sweet and 
lamb-like?’’ 

‘“No, ugly as a wolf.’’ 

‘Has Frank been near her?’’ 

‘*Ves; but she won’t look at him.’’ 

‘‘Then you think the relations between 
them are a little strained because of this in- 
cident?’’ 

‘‘Ves, decidedly so. Nell,’’— 

‘‘What is it?’’ said my sister, looking 
mischievous. 

‘*T believe—I see my mistake. ’’ 

‘*Ves, I think you were wrong. You see 
Doris would easijy become a very selfish 


them away; and he 


child. I could, of course, oblige her to give 
up to Frank. But nothing is gained by this, 
-except Frank’s momentary pleasure, and 


much is lost; for a child that is forced into 
a renunciation will not become by that act 
more inclined to unselfishness. I believe it 
is good for a child to own absolutely his 
toys, and to respect similar rights in others. 
He not only thus gets acquainted early with 
the first principles of honesty, but, with a 
little guidance, soon finds pleasure in giving 
from his own to others. 

‘*Of course, I can’t tell what might have 
happened this morning, had you sided with 
Doris instead of Frank; but, ordinarily, 
Doris, having received her own, offers it in a 
few minutes to her brother. Having found 
this frequently the case, I have been convinced 
that my system is correct. Often in the past, 
having allowed her to keep her own, I have 
had to say, ‘Doris, that is yours, and you 
need not give it to Frank if you do not wish 
to; but I think it would be very nice for 
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you to surprise him in a few minutes when 
he doesn’t expect it’; or I say to Frank, in 
her hearing, ‘Doris is a dear, kind sister, 
and she lets you take a great many of her 
things; and I shouldn’t be surprised if ina 
few minutes she would let you take it. But 
she need not if she does not wish to.’ 

‘‘This has generally brought about a vol- 
untary act of kindness. ’’ 

I listened to Nell with much interest. 
went on :— 

“‘T believe Doris has well outgrown her 
selfishness. Sometimes I even feel inclined 
to interfere to prevent Frank’s rough hand- 
ling of her choicest toys, she is so willing 
to let him take them. If I had not been 
through it all with Doris, I might feel wor- 
ried now about him; for I dare say he 


She 


-|appears to an outsider, and perhaps to you, 


as a pretty selfish child. But Frank is nat- 
urally open-handed, and will get adjusted to 
his proper position with regard to the world’s 
treasures after a while. At present he is 
overwhelmed. Last Christmas completely 
upset him. Since then he has so cherished 
his toys that he is not only unwilling that 
others should take them, but is almost afraid 
to play with them himself. I asked him to 
be careful of them; but he is super, hyper- 
careful: he is miserly! 

‘Some little boys came to play with him 
the other day; and he was unwilling to let 
them touch a single Christmas toy, and in 
their stead brought out his broken train. I 
was truly ashamed. When the little friends 
had become busy with this old plaything, 
I called Frank into another room, and remon- 
strated with him. ‘I’m afraid they’ll break 
’em,’ he said; and I could not persuade him 
to give them up. In this case I felt obliged 
to guide him with firmness, while I gave 
him liberty of choice. So I said, ‘Well, 
Frank, those toys are yours, and you may do 
what you like with them; but I shall not let 
boys come to play with you if you are not 


going to do all you can to make them happy. 


And, if to have so many playthings makes 


you selfish, I shall not let you have so many 


next Christmas. Now you may go to the 


boys, but think over what I’ve said.’ A 
little later he came to my door, and said, | 


‘Come and look at Harold and Jack, and see 
what they’re doing.’ I went to the nursery, 
and found one boy tightening the Christmas 
drum, and the other playing with the coach. 
‘Don't they look happy?’ whispered Frank. 
‘Yes: who made them so happy?’ ‘I did,’ 
he said with beaming face. I think he has 
not been quite so close-fisted since, and I 
hope for a decided change soon.’’ 

My sister’s children were -fast becoming 
very dear to me, and so it may be that I 
looked at their faults through the larger end 
of the telescope of criticism. It may have 
been on this account that I had not up to 
this time observed the selfishness that Nell 


!mentioned in connection with Frank. Con- 


sideration, however, brought to my mind his 
particular attachment to his chair. Soon 
after I had arrived at my sister’s I bought 
Doris and Frank each a little wooden chair, 
like those used in kindergartens. Simple as 
the gift was, it gave the children much 
pleasure. The first night after these chairs 
had been added to the nursery furniture I 
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went, as usual, to kiss the little ones good- 


night. 


As Frank’s chair was conveniently near his 
bed and strong enough to hold me, I sat on 
it for a moment to talk with him; but he 
twisted nervously about, and pushed at me 
with his feet, muttering, ‘‘Go away!’’ Un- 
derstanding the trouble, I took another 
chair. In a few moments his father came 
in, and, sitting where I had first, said: 
“‘TIsn’t this a fine chair, Frank? Why, it 
holds me!’’ But the little boy was so evi- 
dently uncomfortable that his father soon 
went over to Doris. I waited with some 
curiosity to see what would happen on Nell’s 
entrance. To my amusement, my sister did 
just as we had done. Frank was uneasy, 
and soon whispered to his mother, ‘‘I don’t 
like to have you sit in my chair.’’ But, as 
Nell got up at once to take another, he re- 
pented, and said, ‘‘ You may sit in it; but 
I don’t want any one else to.’’ We thought 
this feeling would soon pass; but it seemed 
to grow stronger, and Doris complained one 
day :— 

‘‘Mamma, I think Frank is really selfish 
about his chair. I always let him sit on 
mine when he wants to; but he won’t let me 
touch his, and now I just wanted to step on 
it a moment to get my flowers down from the 
shelf, and he won't let me.’’ 

“T’ll get ’em for you,’’ said Frank, 

‘‘No: I want to get ’em myself,’’ said 
Doris. ‘‘But, long’s you won’t let me take 
yours, I’ll bring my own chair over.’’ 

This was done; but Nell soon addressed 
Frank in this way :— 

‘“‘How funny, Frank, that you don’t let 
your own sister use your chair! I have a 
chair downstairs that papa calls mine, and I 
generally use it in the evening when we are 
alone. But, if I want to use papa’s, he is 
delighted to have me; and we are both glad 
to have any one who comes in take either of 
them. Now, if Mrs. Quinn should sit down 
in your chair’? (Mrs. Quinn was the wash- 
woman, and very fat), ‘‘you might feel 
afraid that she would break it; or, if Mike 
should come up from the garden, you might 
fear that he would get it dirty. But it isn’t 
Mrs. Quinn and it isn’t Mike that wants to 
do this, but your own dear sister. It seems 
to me you ought not to mind about your own 
family. When you get a little bigger, I 
think you will be glad to let any one who 


| comes here sit in your chair.’’ 


These words had more than the desired 
effect. I am sure Frank would have suffered 
much before even his own mother could have 
forced him to give up in this matter; but, in 
less than half an hour after this talk, my 
sister and I overheard an amusing altercation 
between the two children. 

‘*I want you to take it,’’ said Frank. 

“But I don’t want to,’’ said Doris. 

‘*Here ’tis, anyway. ’’ 

“*Well, I don’t want it. 
my own chair. 
on to the floor. ’’ 

We both laughed, and Nell went to har- 
monize the new conditions. She persuaded 
Doris to sit for a minute in Frank’s chair, 
and peace was restored. 

Some weeks after, an Armenian pedler, 
with a little girl, stopped at the house to 


I’m sitting in 
Mamma, Frank pushed me 


, 
7 
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day, I saw that the mother’s suggestions took 


the New Testament canon by ways so dark 
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emule the cook to buy something. Nell 
happened into the kitchen with Frank while 
they were there, and he looked at the 
strangers with considerable curiosity. The 
little girl stood near her mother, to whom 
she occasionally said something in their own 
language. After watching them intently for 
a while, Frank ran out of the room. His 
mother had hardly missed him when she 
heard the thump, thump, of something com- 
ing down the back stairs; and in he marched, 
dragging his chair behind him. He had 
brought it from the nursery to the kitchen, 
that the little girl might sit in it. 

Besides toys, Nell allowed the children: 
control, with some restrictions, over their 
own pennies. Occasionally, these were spent 
for personal gratification, but more often 
treasured with an outlook to Christmas and 
birthdays. 

As I watched Doris and Frank from day to 
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Could we have had the revision of Mr. 


passages, or sentences, in which he depre- 
ciates his own scholarship. The deprecia- 


character of his work. 
has not the professional, the academic note 
So much the better. 
of ‘‘that Olympian style’’ which Strauss at- 


he wished to be-neither understood nor read, 
the contrary, there is a perfect clarity, a 


to a degree that makes a single clumsy sen- 
tence on page 195 stand out in sharp relief. 
The book, however nice its problems, is one 
that any person of good intelligence can read 
understandingly and with pleasure, and from 
which the student can get more definite re- 
sults than from the bulky volumes of Har- 
nack’s History of Dogma, covering the same 
period, without any of the weariness and 
exhaustion consequent on the reading of Har- 
nack. But the ease and pleasure with which 
| Mr. Hall’s book may be read do not disguise 
its wide and deep and careful scholarship. 
It is easy enough to multiply references to 
the literature of any subject; but it is not 
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root in their characters. Sometimes the ten- 
der plant of unselfishness would suffer from 
contrary winds; but, having well started the 
little seedling, my sister did not make the 
mistake of meddling with it too much. As 
long as there was growth, she was satisfied. 


Literature. 


Papias and his Contemporaries.* 


his time our Gospels were not widely known, 


OM tai had not been differentiated 
and strange as those of second-century criti-| emae certainly 


cism are at a quite infinite remove from!) 
those books as idealized in our traditional 
beliefs. And the implication is equally 
strong that the New Testament abounds in. 
ideas and conceptions that are of the same | 
stock and lineage as the Gnostic and other 
heresies of the second century that were grad- 
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having any special value or authority. 
Chapter II., 
ture,’’ extends to other writers and docu- 


applied to Papias in the first chapter and 
with the same result. The Epistle of Clem- 


ent, the Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle of 


*Papras AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. SS Study of Re-| 
ligious Thought in the Second Century. Edward H. | 
all. Boston and New York: Hough, ifflin & Co. 


ually discountenanced, but were in their day | 
as good Christian doctrines as any that com- 
peted with them for the dominion of the early 


Hall’s proofs, we would have deleted several 


tion is no doubt perfectly sincere; but it 
reflects the modesty of the writer, not the 

It is true that this 
There is nothing here 
tributed to Daub,— ‘‘as one would write if 


and to produce absolutely no effect.’? On 


style delightful for its simplicity and purity 


Mark as we have them. The implication is, 
| unavoidable, so far as Papias goes, that in) 


from the other documents of the time as’ 


‘Primitive Christian Litera- 


|ments of the second century the analysis 


Barnabas, and so on, are all briefly and yet 
carefully considered, and furnish a uniform 
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result; namely, that, till far along in the 
second century, the only sacred writings of the 
Christian churches were those of the Old 
Testament, and that our New Testament 
writings had not assumed any particular im- 
portance among those of the time. 

The ‘‘Two Learned Doctors’? who gave 
Chapter III. its name are Justin Martyr and 
Marcion. That Justin knew our Gospels is 
doubtful; but it is clear that he knew some 
collection of Christian writings, and that 
such collections were beginning to take their 
place by the side of the Old Testament as 
having a peculiar importance, if not sacred- 
ness. The account of Marcion, but for 
whom, says Renan, the Epistles of Paul 
might never have come down to us, is very 
interesting and suggestive. He was to Paul 
what Heming and Condell were to Shakes- 
peare, his ten Epistles of Paul a match for 
the folio of 1623. Mr. Hall’s account of 
Marcion takes on somewhat the character of 
a defence. He ‘‘was, at worst, a falsifier 
only in the sense in which Matthew and 
Luke can be called falsifiers.’’ Summing up 
at this point, Mr. Hall writes, ‘‘The prog- 
ress of investigation may be said to have 
shown less and less token of deliberate or 
fraudulent manufacture of ancient records, 
more and more evidence that the private or 
primitive documents out of which the New 
Testament sprang date back, in some form or 
other, close upon apostolic times.’’ When 
at last, as the second century nears its end, 
we find Irenzus laying down ‘‘the new and 
inviolable law of Four Gospels, and four 
only, ’’ his reasons have little of that ‘‘intel- 
lectual seriousness’? which Celsus missed in 
his Christian contemporaries. Speaking of 
the process by which the New Testament 
canon was gradually made up, Mr. Hall says, 
—and the reader will naturally apply the 
words to Mr. Hall’s account of that process, 
—‘‘It is an interesting story, which can 
hardly be improved upon,—a story which, if 
read in the right spirit, discloses plainly the 


peculiar religious problems they had in hand, 


and the entirely natural and unpremeditated 
methods which they followed in meeting 
them.’’ 

We cannot dwell on Chapter IV., ‘‘The 
Millennial Reign,’’ as we should be glad to 
if we had more space. It makes plain that 
the return of Jesus and his reign upon the 
earth for a thousand years was the orthodox 
doctrine in’ the second century, or, at least, 
as orthodox as any other. It met with no 
authoritative opposition, and the New Testa- 
ment writers have floated off a great abun- 
dance of it on the palette from which they 
paint the pages of the New Testament. 

In Chapter V., ‘‘Theological Specula- 
tions,’ the main subject is the Gnostic spec- 
ulations of Marcion, Basilides, Valentinus, 
and the rest of their strange company, the 
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roots of which are found in Paul’s Epistles 
and elsewhere in earlier writings. The point 
is that these speculations were not heretical, 
that they were as good Christian speculations 
as any going, and that the New Testament 
writings are colored with them more or less. 
Their presence in Paul’s later Epistles seems 
to Mr. Hall no sufficient reason for denying 
Paul’s authorship of them. It only means 
that he was involved, as he went on, in the 
general tendency which did not come full 
circle fill a century after his time. 

By ‘‘The Mystic Gospel’? of the sixth 
chapter, our Fourth Gospel is intended. Mr. 
Hall is quite indifferent to its exact date. 
Anywhere between roo and 150 A.D. would 
mean much the same. This chapter more 
clearly than any other shows his affinities 
with F. C. Baur. The tenderness and rever- 
ence with which the Gospel is treated could 
not be excelled. ‘‘It would be impossible to 
overrate its power, or be blind to the splen- 
did assurance and sustained imaginative 
force with which it lifts the entire earthly 
scenery of Christianity into visionary 
spheres.’’ At the same time we are told, 
‘*With the Fourth Gospel alone, we should 
never have guessed that Jesus of Nazareth led 
a human life, ending in a human tragedy.’’ 

The seventy-four pages of notes are a very 
great addition to the interest and value of 
the book. Some may wish that they might 
have been assimilated to the body of it, but 
we think Mr. Hall has chosen the wiser 
course. The chapters, as they stand, make 
a more admirable impression, both as litera- 
ture and argument, than they would if the 
notes had been assimilated to them. It 


should be said Mr. Hall’s criticism is never. 


of the kind denounced by Matthew Amold as 
‘‘vigorous and rigorous.’’ It is sufficiently 
vigorous; but it has breadth and sympathy 
as well as force, and there is no wilfulness 
in it, no attempt to push forward the dates 
of New Testament and other early writings. 
But, if the Synoptic Gospels appeared from 
70 to 100 A.D., it could hardly have been in 
the traditional form, to which their approxi- 
mation must have been gradual, their arrival 
at it late. The concluding note on ‘‘The 
Date and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel’’ 
is twelve pages long, and it is full of meat. 
On the last page the printers have insisted, 
as usual, in printing ‘‘Taylor’’ for ‘‘Tay- 
ler,’’? as the name of that fine English 
scholar, John James Tayler, the friend of 
Martineau and Thom. We could wish that 
the note had been enough longer to include 
a discussion of some later attempts to maxi- 
mize the genuine traditional elements which 
are held to be incorporated in the Fourth 
Gospel, and to establish for its three years’ 
time-scheme of the ministry of Jesus an ap- 
pearance of validity. But where we have so 
much, why ask for more? 


AFTERNOONS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
By Francis Greenwood Peabody. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—There can be no need to 
recommend this book to those who have 
tead the series of addresses called Mornings 
in the College Chapel. But they may be as- 
sured, if they have not made acquaintance 
with the later volume, that its contents are, 
if anything, eyen better than those of?the ear- 
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lier book. It is wonderful how much can be 
packed away in a few words, when brevity is 
inflexibly prescribed. The world is getting 
dreadfully pressed for time. Would that the 
hours spent in useless talk might be short- 
ened, and that the thing to be said might 
always be said as simply and directly as in 
Prof. Peabody’s talks! But this is a great 
art, and it will be long before the majority 
of public speakers can acquire it. Mean- 
while it would be of great advantage if 
every preacher would study these short ser- 
mons as a model. He may not know that he 
needs such help, but some discerning parish- 
ioner would do well to put this pattern before 
his eye. 
that is said to the needs of actual life makes 
every word weighty with meaning, and the 
wealth of illustration constantly employed 
gives telling force to every thought. Such 
use as is made of the illustration of the com- 
pass in the sermon on the ‘‘ Peace of Christ, ’’ 
or of the factory and the ship in the sermon 
on ‘‘An Expectant Creation,’’ shows us_ the 
real artist in this kind of work. If all 
preaching could be like this, surely we should 
hear no more talk of the’waning power of the 
pulpit. 


THE Two STANDARDS. By William Barry. 
New York: The Century Company. $1. 50.— 
Father Barry, or Dr. Barry, as he may be 
called, is a distinguished Catholic priest, 
who writes with an understanding of the 
world only learned from the world itself. 
The Westminster Gazette calls his new book 
‘*the most remarkable novel that the last 
three months have produced’’; and it is in- 
deed a work that shows close study of charac- 
ter, deep thought on tendencies of the modern 
life, and a curiously elaborated style, often 
extremely picturesque and strong. It is, 
however, a book that asks for careful reading 
and a leisurely frame of mind. For more 
than five hundred generously filled pages the 
reader follows a woman’s life from her girl- 
hood in a forlorn country vicarage, where she 
plays a ‘‘Marianna in the moated grange’’ 
role, through the subsequent disillusions of 
an unhappy marriage. She experiences ‘‘the 
nausea of gold’’ and the disgust of modern 
commercialism. 
last; but her individual fortunes are of less 
consequence to the reader than is usually the 
case, since the main interest of the book is 
in the panorama of modern society which it 
unfolds and criticises. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. With 
a prefatory note by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, editor of Zhe Writings of George 
Washington. 50 cents. ( 

THe Mermory OF LINCOLN. Poems se- 
lected, with an Introduction, by M. A. De- 


Wolfe Howe. $1. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 

It was a happy thought to print at this 
time Washington’s ‘‘Farewell Address,’’ 


with a brief statement of the occasion of its 
original publication. It ought to be now in 
the hands of every American citizen. 
Timely, also, is this collection of poems 
written in memory of Lincoln, great, wise, 
tender-hearted man, who gave himself, with- 
out stint, for the regeneration of his country. 


The close application of everything | 


She attains a better fate at’ 
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Poems by fourteen authors, including Lowell, 
Whittier, Whitman, and Stoddard, celebrate 
the sweetness and strength of this heroic 
character, 


Miscellaneous. 


Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay’s essays 
are deservedly popular, because they say, in 
the clearest, most straightforward manner, 
words that are genuinely helpful to young 
persons and others who are seeking to make 
their lives ‘‘worth while,’’ to use the words 
of the paper that first made her known, and 
has given the name to this series of books 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co.,—a series 
which now includes nearly seventy essays. 
A late issue is her What Good does Wishing 
Do? which is a cheerful, optimistic study 
both of wishing and of fullfilment. 


Rey. Theodore F. Seward’s Don’t Worry, 
now in its ninth thousand, has been added to 
the What is Worth While Series. The essay 
has been published but two years; yet out of 
it has grown the ‘‘Don’t Worry’’ movement, 
which includes numerous circles consisting 
of individuals ‘‘who wish to emancipate 
themselves from their slavery to anxiety and 
fear.’? An Emerson Club in New York has 
adopted the idea, giving as a reason that 
‘““Don’t Worry is Transcendentalism reduced 
to practice.’’ Mr. Seward considers this the 
scientific law of happiness, and his sugges- 
tions are certainly helpful. 


A new issue in the Appleton ‘‘ Home Read- 
ing Series’’ is entitled Ours Country's Flag, 
and the Flags of Foreign Countries. It is de- 
scribed by its name, containing, first, the 
history of the American flag, with some ac- 
count of the various standards that were set 
up in North America by the early discov- 
erers and explorers, and then something about 
the foreign flags, with their meaning and 
uses on land and sea. The book is illus- 
trated, and many of the plates are printed in 
colors; while those in black and white are 
so drawn as to indicate the colors by the 
shadings. The book is written by Edward 
S. Holden, and published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


In 1885 Harper & Brothers published an 
admirable book entitled Diet for the Sick, 
which is now out of print. Its essential por- 
tions are now included in Dzet in Lliness and 
Convalescence, prepared by Alice Worthing- 
ton Winthrop, which states also the later 
ideas on the science and practice of dietet- 
ics. The book has been most carefully pre- 


would be especially useful in illness, as well 
as much more that every housekeeper ought 
to know for the proper supply of her family’s 
daily food. The diet for different diseases 
is carefully outlined, and any one who has 
had the care of providing tempting meals for 
invalids will be grateful for the various sug- 
gestions and the helpful recipes given here. 


The Hiawatha Primer, written by Miss 
Florence Holbrook, represents a new depart- 
ure in the methods by which a child may be 
taught to read and spell. The entire primer 
is made up from the poem of Aiawatha. 
Single, simple sentences are given in prose, 
taken from paragraphs of the poem; and, 
when the child has become entirely familiar 
with the words, repeated in different ways, 
he is given the poem as Longfellow wrote it. 
The repetition of these sentences would prove 
as monotonous as those in the ancient spell- 
ing-book, if used in the old way. Miss Hol- 
brook is the principal of a Chicago school, 
and has had many years of experience in 
teaching. It. is published by Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., with numerous illustrations, 
some of them in colors. 


pared, and contains much information that 
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A fire in the building of the Wew England 
Magazine destroyed the April issue, and the 
reprinting of the forms will make this number 
about ten days late. It will contain several 
interesting articles. The frontispiece will 
be a fine picture of Governor Andrew, ac- 
companying a paper by Elizabeth - Ballister 
Bates on ‘‘The New England Governors in 
the Civil War. Two articles treating of the 
anxious days immediately preceding the Civil 
War are Rev. John White Chadwick’s valuable 
account of the life-work of Samuel May of 
Leicester—less widely known, perhaps, than his 
cousin, Samuel J. May, but equally zealous 
as an Abolitionist—and Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz’s interesting reminiscences of ‘‘Anti- 
slavery Times in Plymouth,’’ where even 
as achild she had a share in the work for 
the anti-slavery cause. ‘‘Through an Old 
Southern County,’’ by Calvin Dill Wilson, 
deals with delightful reminiscences and tra- 
ditions of Harford County, Maryland; and 
similar in character and excellence is Max 
Bennett Thrasher’s description of ‘‘The 
Southern Old Salem,’’ a little Moravian city 
in North Carolina,—one of the few places on 
this continent where the picturesque life and 
customs of this sect have come to their fullest 
development. 


Some of the most interesting pages 1n the 
International Journal of Ethics for April are 
in the discussions of Prof. James’s ‘‘ Will to 
Believe’’ with related topics. But there is 
much good writing and much food for 
thought in the five articles. In the first ar- 
ticle on ‘‘The Relations of the Sexes,’’ 
James Oliphant, after a forecast of the true 
course of development, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the history of progress leads up to 
the indissolubility of the marriage tie. 
**The Ethics of Intellectual Life and Work,’’ 
by Thomas Fowler, is a calm and luminous 
discussion of the laws of thought, with spe- 
cial application to “‘the work’? accomplished 
by the intellect. Charles M. Bakewell, in 
characterizing ‘‘The Teachings of Friedrich 
Nietzsche,’’ says, ‘‘His view is simply posi- 
tivism shorn of all its illogical palliatives.’’ 
In ‘“*The Merchant of Venice as an Exponent 
of Industrial Ethics,’’ J. Clark Murray puts 
the work of Portia to a new use, showing 
how the highest ideals may be brought into 
relations with the industrial life of the 
world. In treating ‘‘The Ethics of Prohibi- 
tion,’’ Rev. D. J. Fraser makes rational dis- 
tinctions between the treatment of vices for 
which the individual only is responsible, and 
the vices which become crimes in their effect 
upon others. 


Literary Notes. 

Bird-Lore (the Macmillan Company) for 
April contains a letter from Gov. Roosevelt 
urging the importance of protecting our birds, 
which shows the writer to be a genuine bird- 
lover and thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject. 

The instructor in Slavic at Harvard, Prof. 
Leo Wiener, has written 4 History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century (Scrib- 
ner’s), which contains examples of poetic and 
dramatic literature of very high rank. Many 
unsuspected but very probable sources of 


modern Russian letters are here rendered ac- 
cessible to English readers. 


Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, whose new ro- 
mance, ‘*The Ship of Stars,’’ begins in the 
April Scribner’s, was chosen from among all 
the writers of the day as best fitted to con- 
clude ‘‘St. Ives,’’ the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s unfinished romance. This fact 
gives some idea of how he is regarded by the 
foremost literary men of his time. He has 
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done for the rugged west coast of England 
and its quaint-characters and romantic history 
what: Thomas Nelson Page has done for Vir- 
ginia and Miss Mary E. Wilkins for New 
England. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. . . . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditio’ or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to en his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propaetce of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Recor 

Tt is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 
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The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897- 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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An April Day. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“I’m here again ! *?— one long, sweet, piping note 
Seeming upon the balmy air to float. 

I glanced without. A bluebird flitted by, 

With wings dipped in the azure of the sky. 

A daffodil nodded her golden head, 

And faces smiled from out the pansy bed. 


Yes, Spring is here. It made my heart rejoice. 
Again I heard the low, sweet, piping voice: 
‘I’m here again! The dog I will not tease, 
Nor talk so much nor lean against your knees. 

I will be good. I’ve come to stay an hour. 

And see, there’s coming down an April shower! ” 
? Twas Dorothy, ready for task or play, 

Sweet as the month, capricious as the day. 


For the Christian Register. 


~ Don’t Cross the Bridge till You 
come to it. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


**Now,’’ said Uncle Jim, who was just 
home from college for his vacation, ‘‘I’m 
going to be comfortable!’’ As he spoke, he 
poked up three huge pillows in the hammock, 
then settled himself luxuriously among them, 
drawing a volume of Kipling from one of 
the wide pockets of his linen jacket. ‘‘ ‘I 
shall sit here,’ the footman remarked, ‘till 
to-morrow, or next day, maybe!’’’ was his 
final declaration, which no one heard but the 
gray cat, sunning herself close by on the 
piazza railing. 

Just then Uncle Jim heard something that 
sounded very much like a child’s crying. 
Not only that: it was unmistakably his espe- 
cial pet,—four-year-old Mary; and her voice 
seemed to come from the attic, though why 
any one should venture to that fiery region 
on such a day Uncle Jim defied the cat to 
explain. ‘ 

The pillows bounced out on the grass, 
as he left the hammock, and went into the 
house and upstairs in quest of his little 
niece. There she was,—a small bundle of 
misery, huddled in a dusty corner, her 
cheeks much flushed and stained with tears. 
Before attempting any comfort, Uncle Jim 
lifted her up in his strong arms, and ran with 
her down to the shady piazza, where he put 
her in the hammock, and then went for a 
basin of cool water, a sponge, and a towel. 

All the time he was bathing the hot litile 
face he talked, in his own merry way, about 
the cat and her kittens, Mary, meanwhile, 
too much astonished by his rapid capture 
and disposal of herself to keep on crying, but 
drawing now and then a deep, sobbing 
breath. ‘‘Now tell me, Missy,’’ he said at 
last, putting his arm about her, ‘‘what was 
all that racket for? Did Jerry get at your 
doll again? If he dd’’— 

‘‘No, Uncle Jim,’’ said Mary. ‘‘It was 
about Jack’’— She faltered; for the tears 
would come again, though she hated to “be 
like a baby, only two years old, perhaps, 
like Alice, before her adored Uncle Jim,— 
Uncle Jim, who never laughed at her, and 
always remembered to save his nutshells for 
her to make boats out of. 
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‘*Jack who?’’ he now asked very gently. 
‘Tt was what nurse tread us,’’ sobbed 
Mary. ‘‘The see-saw one.’’ And go, bit 
by bit, Uncle Jim drew from her that nurse 
had read to the children, — 
‘*See-saw! Margery Daw! 
Jack shall have a new master. 
He shall have but a penny a day, 
Because he can’t work any faster.’’ 


Mary's baby mind, he found, was tor- 
mented with doubts as to whether Jack could 
live on a penny a day; and she thought it 
very cruel for him to have so little, if, as 
the book plainly stated, he cow/dn’t work any 
faster. 

“*You see,’’ said Uncle Jim, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘it was this way. In the country 
where Jack lived a penny bought ever so 
many more things than we can get with it. 
Bless your heart; little love! Why, with 
a penny, Jack could buy a beautiful blue 
suit of clothes’? (Mary opened her eyes to 
their widest extent), ‘‘and a big mince-pie, 
a dozen oranges, five boxes of candy,—the 
kind you like best’’— 

‘*Pink pep’mints,’’ said Mary, eagerly. 

‘Yes, that kind, and peanuts,—why, two 
or three pocketsful,—and a _ rocking-horse 
and trumpet and a whole lot more. And then 
I happen to know Jack,’’ he continued 
gravely. ‘‘And will you believe it? That 
child very soon got to earning ¢wo pennies a 
day! Fact, ma’am!’’ 

He kissed the small face, now all smiles, 
and set her down in the daisied grass to play 
with the kittens, then resettled himself to 
his reading. But a few hours later, when 
Dinah was hanging out the sheets to dry in 
the back yard, she was amazed to see a thick 
volume (‘‘Mother Goose,’’ she afterward 
found it to be) fly past her and land ina 
cherry-tree, and to see, on looking around at 
the house, Uncle Jim’s face at the open 
nursery window, wearing a somewhat mis- 
chievous expression. 

‘*? Pears lak college ain’t doin’ Marse Jim 
no good,’’ she soliloquized, shaking her head 
despondently. ‘‘Dis am de fust time I seed 
him in one o’ dese er tantrums!’’ 

I want now to tell you about what hap- 
pened one day some years. later, when Mary 
was nearly seven years old. Uncle Jim’s 
birthday happened to come on a holiday, 
when he could come home and spend the day 
in the jolly, old, rambling house, full to 
overflowing with brothers and sisters and 
small nieces and nephews, 

It was the evening of his arrival, and 
the hands eof the old hall clock relentlessly 
approaching Mary's bed-time; but she still 
sat on one of the lower stairs, trying to 
decide what to give Uncle Jim for his birth- 
day. 

Just then she caught a glimpse, through 
the half-open library-door, of Uncle Jim’s 
face, which looked very sorrowful, and not 
at all like his usual self. He was talking 
with her mother; and she heard him say: 
‘‘I’m afraid it’s no go, Frances! m not 
half good enough for a girl like Phyllis.’’ 
Mary didn’t know who Phyllis might be, 
and found the birthday gift more interesting 
to think about. But presently her attention 
wandered again to the pair in the library. 
Her mother had drawn nearer to Jim, where 
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he stood in front of the fireplace. and now, 
putting her hand on his arm, said very ear- 
nestly, ‘‘Dear boy, don’t cross the bridge till 
you come to it.”’ : 

‘*Why!’’ thought Mary, a sudden inspira- 
tion seizing her. ‘‘That was what it said in 
Bert’s new writing-book!’’ It was a motto. 
Why could she not make a motto for Uncle 
Jim? p 

Here the hands of the clock reached half- 
past seven; and, after the good-nights had 
been’ said, Mary slowly made her way up- 
stairs, sure that Uncle Jim would feel happy 
again when he got her nice present, together 


with those from Bert and Jerry and little 


Alice and the others. 

There was a great jollification at the break- 
fast-table, but a trial was in store for Mary. 
Just as Dinah was bringing in the eighth and 


final relay of griddle-cakes from the kitchen, + 


mother said: ‘‘Mary, I didn’t tell you, did 
I? Phyllis Dale has invited you and Alice 
to spend the afternoon with her, and stay to 
tea. Why, Mary, my dear!’’ 

For Mary, who was very shy, and had, 
besides, an undefined impression that this 
Miss Phyllis had made Uncle Jim feel badly, 
was looking inclined to cry. She protested 
that she hated parties, and couldn’t bear 
young ladies, and would have said more but 
for her father’s firm but gentle word. 
‘“‘Mary,’’ said he, ‘‘I want you to go. See 
how delighted your little sister looks; and 
she couldn’t go alone.’’ 

Fortunately, the motto must be made at 
once. So for a while Mary’s fears were post- 
poned, as, laboriously, but with great care, 
she printed and colored and framed in pink 
(still her favorite color) 
‘*Doant cros the bridje til you com to it.’’ 
It was finished to her satisfaction by dinner- 
time; and, just as she had foreseen, Uncle 
Jim’s face quite brightened up when he re- 
ceived it. He even smiled broadly. 

Mary went to the ‘‘party’; but, foolish 
child that she was, wrought herself up into a 
state of cold, trembling dread before she and 
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» Alice reached-Mrs. ‘Dale’s gate. They walked 


‘primly up the path, between borders of box;. 


and, while sunny-haired Alice looked all 
about in glad anticipation, Mary reached 
dolefully for the knocker, and’ gave two 
timid raps. 
It was all so different from what she had 
’ thought it would be. In the first place, such 
a sweet-faced young lady opened the door. 
Her hair was dark brown, and parted 
smoothly over a beautiful white brow. Her 
eyes were blue, and looked somehow like 
Uncle Jim’s,—that is, Uncle Jim’s when he 
was jolly,—they were full cf such a kindly, 
dancing light! She didn’t look very pretty 
till she smiled; but ‘‘¢#ex she looked, of, 
so pretty!’’ as Alice told mother afterward. 
“I'm so glad you came!’’ she said. 
“I’ve been looking over my old dolls and 
toys lately, and I thought we’d have a good 
time playing with them before I packed them 
away again. Don’t you think it would be 
nicer to play out of doors?’’ The little 
girls thought it would, and a smile crept into 
Mary’s serious face. } 
“But, first,’’ said Miss Phyllis (‘And her 
voice was so dear, mother!’’ explained Mary, 
when she went to bed that night), ‘‘first, 
won’t you drink this? 
She handed them lemonade, in little blue 
tumblers, and, when these were empty, filled 
them each twice again (‘‘without asking if 
we’d like more, mother.’’). Then she took 
them out under the maple-tree, where were 
three dolls and some toys and two little, 
lavender-lined work-baskets, and a pile of 
pretty muslins and dimities, of which, if they 
liked, they might make frocks for the dolls. 
The hours flew swiftly, Miss Phyllis joined 
so pleasantly in their play. And by and by 
she arranged for them a supper of strawber- 
ries and cream and tiny biscuit, on the big- 
gest doll’s table. Best of all, before they 
had finished, Uncle Jim appeared, and in- 
sisted that, after his long walk, he needed 
refreshment. So Mary chose two of the 
largest, finest strawberries, quite heaping the 


pewter saucer; and I don’t dare to say how: 


many of the biscuit he ate. 

“I’ve been studying your motto all day, 
Mary,’’ said he. ‘‘That’s why I’m here.”’ 
But Mary’s eyes were fastened on the saucer, 
so nearly lost in his big hand, that she 
might replenish it at the right moment. 

““May I give him more?’’ she presently 
whispered to Miss Phyllis, who, opening a 
new biscuit for Alice, said, ‘‘Certainly, 
dear.’’ 

Uncle Jim thanked Mary with a kiss, but 
for a few moments he did not speak. He 
was looking at a wild rose that was peering 
through the fence at one end of the garden, 
as if trying to watch unobserved the happy 
little tea-party. Uncle Jim decided that the 
rose was exactly the color of Phyllis’s gown, 
and so he walked over to the fence and 
picked it for her. 

‘*A June party, to be complete, has to 
have roses and strawberries,’’ said he, speak- 
ing to the little girls, but looking at her. 
“We already had strawberries, so now we’re 
all right and proper.’’ 

**Miss Phyllis could be another rose,’’ 
said Mary, softly. ‘‘Her dress is so pink, 
and-she is so sweet!’’ Then her own cheeks 
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tured rosy, and she almost, hid behind the 


gown of her new friend. 


‘‘She gave most cream to Uncle Jim,’’ 
said Alice, very drowsily, that night. ‘‘But 
we liked her to.’’ 

Mother sat between the little white beds 
in a low rocking-chair, so that Mary could 
have one hand to hold and Alice the other. 
Before Mary, too, grew sleepy, she explained 
to her that not crossing the bridge till you 
come to it means that it is best not to worry 
about. anything beforehand. ‘‘Your Uncle 
Jim thought Miss Phyllis didn’t like him 
But your motto made him decide to stop 
feeling troubled, and go to your party in- 
stead. And, Mary, dear, your motto was 
really a success; for Uncle Jim finds that 
Miss Phyllis loves him as well as he loves 
her. So some day she will be Uncle Jim’s 
wife, and then you can call her ‘Aunt 
Phyllis.’ ’” 

Mary was highly delighted, and wanted to 
waken Alice to tell her the good news at 
once. But mother said to wait until morning. 

‘*Prob’ly I shan’t sleep much,’’ said 
Mary, importantly. 

Their mother stood a moment at the win- 
dow, looking at the new moon, and thinking 
of her brother’s happiness, then softly drew 
the curtains, and, turning to the bedside, 
smiled to see that Mary, too, was fast asleep. 


A Nutsery in Central Africa. 


During their memorable journey in search 
of the source of the Nile, Speke and Grant 
spent some time in the village of Faloro. 
The wives of the natives were hard-working 
women and good mothers, according to their 
lights. It was amusing to watch the chil- 
dren’s toilet every morning. They were first 
washed with warm water; and the mothers 
then licked their faces dry, having learned 
this habit from dogs and other creatures that 
cleanse their young thus. After the bath 
the mothers smeared the naked bodies of 
their little ones with a bright red pomade. 
When this was done, the children were laid 
in goat-skins, slung over their mothers’ 
backs or from their arms, sung to sleep, and 
then their skin cradles were hung up each on 
its own peg.—Fvom Cassell’s ‘‘ Little Folks.’’ 
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Making the Best of It. 


BY A. B. HARDY. 


Bruno was a large Newfoundland dog. 
His owner was a busy housewife in a village 
of England. Mrs. Bradley sent him regularly 
to the bakery, with a basket, for bread and 
cakes. One day, on his way home, he was 
attacked on all sides by four or five smaller 
dogs, bent on robbing him. Bruno was at 
a loss how to defend himself from his -ene- 
mies, and at the same time save the bread 
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and cakes; for, while he was punishing one 


| dog, the rest began to eat from the basket. 


“‘T know the food ought not to be eaten,’’ 
thought he. ‘‘But, if it must -be eaten, I 
had better eat some than let those worthless 
fellows have it all.’’ So old Bruno chose 
the lesser of two evils. He began eating, 
and ate as fast as he could with the other 
dogs scrambling about him. As soon as the 
bread and cakes had disappeared, the robber 
dogs dispersed, and Bruno went home with 
the empty basket. When Mrs. Bradley saw 
this, she didn’t understand, and felt for a 
time that Bruno had been unfaithful; but, 
when the truth was known, she liked her dog 
better than ever. 


A Catamaran. 


A teacher in one of the public schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., read to her pupils a de- 
scription of the sinking of the Merrimac. 
Some days later she asked her pupils what 
the word ‘‘catamaran’? meant. These are 
some of the answers :— 

“*A catamaran is a mounting lion, ’’ 
_‘*The Catamaran is a savage officer in the 
Fillipose Islands. ’’ 

‘*A catamaran carries 
game.’’ 

“The catamaran is the place in Chicago 


clubs in a gof 


| where the Cat Show was held.’”’ 


‘*The catamaran was a Convention hall 
prise. ’’ 

‘*The catamaran is the proper name for 
a cat-boat and war-ram together like the 
Catadin.’’ 

‘*Hobson obtained a catamaran from the 
Spanish officers, which was all he had to 
eat.’’ 


Little girl to cooking-school teacher, on 
hearing the water sing in the teakettle: 
‘*Hear the microbes singing just before they 
die.’’—New Century Journal 
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Good News. 
The Bravest of the Brave. 


And who the bravest of the brave, 

The bravest hero ever born? 

Tis One who dared a felon’s grave, 

Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 

Nay, more than this, when sword was drawn, 
And vengeance waited but his word, 

He looked with pitying eyes upon 

The scene, and said, ‘‘ Put up thy sword!” 
Could but one king be found to-day 

As brave to do, as brave to say! 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more the lie! 

Put up thy sword! The time they came 
To bind and lead him forth to die, 
Behold this was his last command! 

Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer, 

With red and reeking sword in hand, 

Ye dare to do as devils dare! 

Ye liars,— liars, great and small! 

Ye cowards, cowards, cowards all! 


O God! But for one gallant Czar, 

One valiant King, one fearless Queen; 

Yea, then would be an end of war, 

If but one could be heard and seen 

To follow Christ and bravely cry: 

“Put up thy sword! Put up thy sword!” 

And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our valiant Lord, 

With sword commanded to its sheath 

The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


The Canteen. 


Whatever are the judgments which we form 
of soldiers who are our own countrymen, and 
however we estimate their skill in their own 
profession, every one respects the opinion, 
as a soldier, of Field-marshal Roberts, of 
Cabul and Candahar. At this moment his 
judgment of the canteen as a military neces- 
sity is interesting and valuable. 

In reviewing his last years in India, when 
he was commander-in-chief there, and could 
do what he would in the army, he says :— 

‘*T had said that the British army in India 
could have no better or more generally bene- 
ficial memorial of the queen’s jubilee than 
the abolition of that relic of barbarism, the 
canteen. ’” 

He proposed as a substitute the ‘‘ Regimen- 
tal Institute, ’’ where the soldier might have, 
under the same roof, a reading-room, recrea- 
tion-room, and a decently managed refresh- 
ment-room. 

**Lord Dufferin’s government met my views 
in the most liberal spirit,’’ he says. The 
Regimental Institute was recognized, and 
eventually established wherever there was a 
British regiment in India. His colleagues 
in the East India Council referred to this as 
a second jubilee honor for him. 

He says it appeared to him ‘‘a humiliat- 
ing anachronism that the degrading system of 
the canteen’’ should still prevail,—that it 
was impossible for any man to retain his 
self-respect, if he were driven to take his 
glass of beer under the rules by which can- 
teens were governed. 

Of the measures for the substitution of the 
Regimental Institute, he says, ‘‘With good 
Management, it proved that the profits from 
the coffee-shop and the soda-water manufac- 
tory far exceeded those to be derived from 
the canteen.’’ 

In the same year there was established one 
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society which united all the organizations 
which sought to prevent drunkenness in the 
army under the general name of ‘‘The Army 
Temperance Association.’’ This movement 
had the countenance of the government, and 
of the chiefs of almost all religious commun- 
ions; and, when Lord Roberts “left India, 
nearly one-third of the seventy thousand 
British soldiers in India were members of 
this Temperance Association. 

It was fortunate for Great Britain that 
nothing in her constitution makes such en- 
deavors on the part of her first soldier impos- 
sible. Epwarp E. HAte. 


' 


The Delegates to the Hague. 


The government has done itself honor by 
the nominations which it has made of dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference at the Hague. 
It is an excellent thing that it has not hesi- 
tated to send five commissioners. The coun- 
try of the world which has the best right to 
speak at that conference is the United States 
of America, for the United States is the 
greatest peace society which ever existed. 

Dr. White, our present minister at Berlin, 
is well known in this country, as in Europe. 
He is a thoughtful student of history, he has 
shown the courage of his convictions more 
than once, and is well competent to deal with 
the widest range of subjects in international 
law. Nothing is more proper than that our 
minister at the Hague, who is an accom: 
plished lawyer, should be on the commis- 
sion. Admiral Mahan has a world-wide rep- 
utation for knowledge of the widest range in 
his own profession. He has at the same 
time shown that he understands the history 
of the world. Capt. Crozier is spoken of as 
an accomplished officer in his department. 
And the country at large is well satisfied that 
so great a leader in real politics and in vital 
education as Seth Low shall represent us in 
discussions for which his whole life has been 
preparing him. 


Old-age Pensions. 


New Zealand has recently enacted an old- 
age pension law, by which every citizen, 
male or female, who has lived twenty-five 
years in the colony, is entitled to a pension 
of $90 a year after reaching the age of sixty- 
five, unless he or she has an independent 
income of $170 a year. Pensions to those 
whose incomes exceed this sum are decreased 
by £1 for each additional pound of income. 
So some measure of help is given to all 
whose incomes are less than $260 a year. 
People who have $3,000, or more, worth of 
property are excluded from pensions. This 
bill has been adopted in such form as to give 
it three years of trial. Opponents of the 
bill did not oppose pensioning, but favored 
a different plan. 


Correspondence. 


. .- ‘Our local branch of the Daughters 
of the Revolution are to celebrate Patriots’ 
Day with something more appropriate than 
base-ball. It seems a fitting opportunity to 
call attention again to the old foundations we 
are so much in danger now of forgetting. I 
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am going to speak on ‘How to uphold the 
Old Revolutionary Principles of Patriots’ 
Day in the New Issues of our Times.’ I 
wish that somebody would arcuse like organ- 
izations all over the Commonwealth, to util- 
ize the day for a like object.’’.. . 


New York Letter. 


Some one has said that recollection is the 
only paradise from which we cannot be turned 
out. Of all our modem Unitarian saints, 
none has left a more lovely rceollection of 
himself and his life, as an earthly paradise 
in which his friends may roam, than the 
dearly beloved Stephen H. Camp of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn. Had he lived, Mr. Camp 
would have reached the thirtieth anniversary 


of his active ministry in Unity Church on. 


the 12th of this month of April. His late 
parishioners and their new pastor, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, have decided to mark the date by 
a ‘‘reminiscence meeting’’ to be held on that 
evening at Unity Church. The story of the 
origin of the church is to be toid by some of 
the older members of the society for the 
benefit of the newer members and the young 
people. A committee has been diligently 
searching for all the former members, some 
of whom are no longer living in Brooklyn; 
and an effort will be made to have them 
present. Rev. Robert Collyer, who thirty 
years ago encouraged Unity Church by his 
preaching in its pulpit, will be present; and 
it is hoped that its spiritual parent, Rev. 
A. P. Putnam, then of the First Church, 
Brooklyn, will take some part in the ser- 
vices. Every other circumstance that may 
fittingly revive the memory of April 12, 1869, 
will be marshalled into service on the occa- 
sion. - 

By a coincidence the council of the New 
York Unitarian Club has decided that the 
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last dinner, to be held the third week in 


April, shall be reminiscential, also. Rev. 
Robert Collyer, that man of our denomina- 
tion who, above all others, has a mind which 
is a treasure-house of recollections, quaint, 
witty, and rare, is to be the speaker of the 
evening. If he. but falls into his Yorkshire 
dialect, as he surely will, and tells tales of 
his old home and his friends across the 
ocean, what a fine entertainment it will be! 
The New York League, which has of late 


devoted at least one meeting each winter] 


to character studies of famous Unitarian men 
and women, on Friday, April 7, had papers 
presented to its members on our two great 
Spiritual leaders, James Martineau and 
Frances Power Cobbe. One paper was by 
Miss Gertrude Savage, the other by Miss 
Elinor M. Buckingham. We are all lovers 
of heroes, as Carlyle declares; and these 
League meetings, devoted to the lives and 
personal characteristics of the intellectual 
giants of our faith, have been intensely inter- 
esting. 

Of all the Easter sermons preached in Man- 
hattan Borough, none gathered larger congre- 
gations than Mr. Slicer’s and Dr. Savage’s, 
it is quite safe to say. At the Church of 
the Messiah all the people present could no: 
be seated. Dr. Savage spoke on ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of Spiritualism, and its Relation to 
the Easter Hope.’’ To many who were in 


_doubt as to his attitude toward Spiritualism 


and its devotees, it was a satisfaction to hear 
him declare that, while not denying the truth 
in the principle of Spiritualism, which every 
one who believes in the significance of Easter 
must also recognize, he could not overlook 
the fact that Spiritualism has objectionable 
features which disgusted him. He thor- 
oughly disapproved of the dishonest practi- 
tioners and mediums who take money in pay- 
ment for false or true messages from the 
dead. Dr. Savage also said: ‘‘I have never 
called myself a Spiritualist. But, if I were 
a Spiritualist, I should not hesitate to say 
so. The members of my congregation know 
that I am willing to wear any label that 
belongs to me.’’ 

Rabbi Gottheil at his Sunday service 
spoke at length upon the great work for hu- 
manity accomplished by that noble benefac- 
tress, Baroness Hirsch. In concluding his 
sermon, he paid a deserved tribute to Miss 
Helen M. Gould. There have been a few 
cynical people here who have made public 
their opinion that Miss Gould’s many gener- 
ous and humane acts are less to her credit 
than the charities and beneficence of people 
of small means, who have accomplished their 
good deeds by painful personal sacrifices. 
These criticisms seem very much like the 
bark of a very irrational and envious sort of 
a dog. They do not belittle at all Miss 
Gould’s meritorious, noble deeds. She 
proved herself capable, at the tragic hour of 
the Windsor fire, of forgetting herself com- 
pletely. She spared her own strength then as 
little as her purse last summer in her work 
for the sick soldiers. The wise rabbi said 
of her: ‘‘In her simple, unostentatious way, 
she has set an example to women all over the 
world, and added a new crown of glory to 
her sex. Her noble work in alleviating the 
sufferings of our soldiers in the late war, and 
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in succoring the wives and families of the 
men who gave up their lives for their coun- 
try, is already known to the people of the 
country. And, again, in the disaster which 
occurred only a few days ago, and which 
paralyzed. a whole city with horror, she was 
the ministering angel, receiving into her own 
home the men and women who had been 


snatched from the very jaws of the fire, 
| soothing the suffering, and receiving the last 


words of the women who died in her arms.”’ 
It is interesting, as well as suggestive, that 
the sharp raps over the knuckles which some 


of our strongest newspapers have given the 


managers of the New York Central Railroad 
has had, at last, its desired effect. The in- 
terior of the Grand Central Station on Forty- 


second Street is to be so entirely remodelled 
and so much improved that upon comple- 


tion it will be the finest waiting-room of 
any union station in the world. It may be 
that what brought the wealthy corporation to 
such satisfactory promises and practices was 
the taunt rung in its ears that ‘‘even Bos- 
ton’? enjoys more than one perfectly ap- 
poiuted union station. And is it because 
Boston has solved its small problem of an 
underground railway with so little apparent 
difficulty that the prospect of rapid transit of 
this kind is, at last, assured this sorely tried 
town? No franchise has yet been granted to 
any of the companies which are now so 
eagerly seeking for this opportunity that not 
one of them aspired to until our really ad- 
mirable Metropolitan Traction Company of 
cable and trolley lines courageously made the 
first offer. 

No diversion has been pleasanter during 
these days of wintry spring than to turn for 
an afternoon from the wind-swept streets into 
the picture-galleries of Manhattan Borough. 
The meek skies and smiling landscapes of 
the artists have gone far toward compensating 
for the ‘‘howling and raging March.’’ Par- 
ticularly has the exhibition of the Society of 
Landscape Painters at the American Art Gal- 
leries deluded the visitor into believing that 
‘‘spring’s already at the gate.’’ This is the 
first annual exhibit of this society, which 
numbers only a dozen artists. Each of the 
twelve had several oil canvases in the ex- 
hibit; and a few had, in addition, some 
water-color sketches. It was pleasant to find 
that our native land had given the artists 
their subjects, almost to a man, one of the 
exception being Mr. Charles H. Bogert, all 
of whose canvases gave views of picturesque 
Holland. 

A block further to the east, at the Academy 
of Design, the spring exhibit of oil paint- 
ings is being held; and the verdict of the art 
critics is that it is the best for many a year. 
The biggest canvas in this collection is Dag- 
nan - Bouvert’s ‘‘Disciples at Emmaus.’’ 
While its size makes it conspicuous as the 
chief picture on exhibition, it is by no means 
the most interesting. Nor are the Shaw and 
Webb prize pictures—‘*The Woodland Maid, ’’ 
by Douglas Volk, and ‘‘Clouds and Hills, ’’ 
by W. L. Lathrop—the only gems. Instinc- 
tively one seeks out Abbott Thayer's ‘‘ Young 
Woman,’’ a noble portrait of a face neither 
youthful nor old, neither gay nor sad, yet 
wise and bright with the sweetest womanli- 
ness, 


One other face in the collection holds 
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one. It isa portrait of a woman by Cecelia 
Beaux, already seen in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. Women’s gowns may have a 


‘charm wholly because of the color, and Miss. 


Beaux in this portrait proves it. M. A. M. 


Western Letter, 


The mid-year meeting of the Rock River 
Methodist Conference has just been held here 
in Chicago. The object of the meeting was 
to examine the candidates for admission to 
the ministry. But, besides the examination, 
there was a series of papers and addresses by 
ministers and laymen; and, if the newspapers 
have reported the meetings correctly, darkness 
and despair were the dominant tones of nearly 
all the speakers, both in regard to Method- 
ism and in regard to other Protestant denom- 
inations. ‘‘The tide is out for Christian- 
ity,’’ ‘‘The liberals have captured the field,’’ 
“The masses of the people are stubbornly 
arrayed against the Church,’’ were some of 
the utterances that met the approval of the 
audiences. This gloomy outlook was not 
confined to Methodists alone; for Prof. Al- 
bion W. Small of the University of Chicago 
was at one of the sessions, and gave an ad- 
dress that was the darkest of all, though 
drawing its darkness from sociology instead 
of theology. He declared that our present 
economical system ‘‘stultifies human nature 
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and nullifies the purposes of God,’’ and that 
“there never has been a time since Adam 
was born’’ when matters were so bad as now. 
The learned professor, who said that he had 
spent his life studying sociology, gave not 
the slightest hint as to the way out of 
“*the bewildering labyrinth of social entan- 
glements’’ he described. He simply made 
the darkness visible. And the ministers 
seemed equally helpless and hopeless. One 
of them, indeed, suggested that ‘‘the doc- 
trine of hell ought to be preached more’’; 
but most of them seemed to agree with the 
statement that the old ‘‘doctrinal preaching 
was of ne avail.’ 

One of our city papers refers to these utter- 
ances as ‘‘pessimism, or advanced thought.’’ 
Whether they are pessimistic or not we will 
not try to determine; but they certainly are 
not advanced thought. They, rather, show 
the lack of advanced thought. They show 
that those who utter them are in the pre- 
evoluiionary period of thought, and have not 
yet advanced to the place where they can see 
that life is a growth and has its periods of 
decay and fall, in order to win a new start 
and produce a nobler fruitage. Just as the 
old systems of Paganism ‘‘had their day and 
ceased to be’’ twenty centuries ago, so now 
the systems of Christianity have had their 
day, and must cease to be, in order that the 
newer and truer systems based on evolution 
may take their place, and include them, as 
well as all other systems, in the newer syn- 
thesis. And a university professor who joins 
in this lament over the falling leaves of the 
old systems, and declares the present age the 

worst in human history, singularly fails to 

grasp the meaning of evolution, however 
much he may know about the ‘‘birth of 
Adam’’ and ‘‘the purposes of God’’ that 
allow themselves to be ‘‘nullified.’’ Such 
despairing utterances are extremely rare 
among ourselves, because we have come to 
see that falling leaves are the prophesy of 
new buds and larger growths in the coming 
spring. 

Much indignation has been roused in our 
city by the rumor of an attempt to do away 
with the so-called ‘‘prohibition district’’ of 
Englewood. One of the great advantages of 
Englewood and Hyde Park for homes is that 
there are large portions of these sections of 
the city where no saloons are allowed. 
When the village of Hyde Park came into 
the city of Chicago ten years ago, it stipu- 
lated that in some twelve square miles of its 
territory no saloon should be permitted, and 
that local option should prevail in more than 
forty square miles of the territory. Of course 
there have been countless attempts on the 
part of the liquor interests to invade these 
‘*prohibition districts.’’ Indeed, the very 
first year after the union of the village and 
the city a suit was brought to set aside the 
law that secured these oases. But some of 
the residents of that part of the city banded 
themselves together into the Hyde Park Pro- 
tective Association, and have spent many 
thousand dollars defending the law and en- 
forcing it by the prosecution of the ‘‘blind 
pigs,’’ as the back-door dram-shops are 
called. Thus far they have held their own, 
but only by eternal vigilance, Now, how- 
eyer, 2 more serious attack is made in the 
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threatened attempt to secure a repeal of the 
law that created these districts; but we trust 
that this attempt, also, will be in vain. ‘ 

The Associate Alliance held its regular 
bi-monthly meeting last Thursday in the 
hospitable home of Unity Church. The at-; 
tendance was excellent, and altogether too 
large for the room it occupied. The pro-: 
gramme was a symposium of six speakers on’ 


‘‘The Influence of Philosophy, Poetry, and: 


Science on Religion, and the Influence of 
Religion on Philosophy, Poetry, and Sci- 
ence.’? The idea was a happy one, and it 
was admirably carried out. All of the six 
speakers were women, and only one failed to’ 
appear; and even the absent one sent her 
paper to be read by a substitute. This was. 
a remarkably good showing,—at least, to. 


judge by the experience of programmes that: 


include men. The business was also as sat-: 
isfactory as the papers, for the different: 


Branch Alliances reported that they had: 
raised their share of the $75 which the Asso-: 


ciation promised to contribute toward the 
expenses of the Western Unitarian Confer-. 
ence. A. W. G. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Are not too many Unitarians suffering from 
an exaggerated and denominational self-con- 
sciousness? It is my privilege to aitend 
many denominational gatherings, conferences, 
clubs, councils, and what not; and it is 
borne in on me that many of our ministers 


and some of our laymen are preposterously. 


anxious about their own professional futures 
or the future of their churches. I have heard 
many times the speech which endeavors to 
give a diagnosis of the denominational dis- 
eases. I am more and more impressed with 
the fact that the diseases which are thus 
morbidly explained exist not so much in the 
Church or in the denominational situation as 
in the would-be doctors. 


The world without. 


td 
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is very.apt to take the color of the world 
within. It is a not insignificant fact that 


_|most of the denominational growlers are men 


who are not doing with their might what 
their hands find to do. It is the lookers-on, 
not the workers, who are foremost with com- 
plaints and forebodings. The bystanders are 
full of prophecies of defeat and disaster: 
they are counting the losses and criticising 
the generalship of those who are fighting at 
the front. J very rarely find an active worker 
who is down-hearted. His armor may be 
broken: he may even be sore wounded in the 
fight. But he is full of courage and grit. 
He has a healthy joy in his difficult and 
strenuous task. He is enlisted for the war, 
and cares little for temporary set-backs here 
or misfortunes there. No hardships daunt 
him, no obstacles turn him permanently 
aside; and even the ridicule and loquacious © 
criticism of the men of his own side who 
have grown faint-hearted and have dropped 
into the rear, while it sometimes excites a 
transient impatience, cannot chill his reso- 
lution. 

If any man has entered the Unitarian min- 


{istry or taken up the work of a Unitarian 
| church with the expectation of being trans- 


ported to the skies on a flowery bed of ease, 
the sooner he changes his job, the better for 


|him and for the cause he misrepresents. 


The work of conducting a free church is still 
a unique and hazardous experiment. Ours is 
still ‘‘a daring faith.’’ Every Unitarian 
minister and church inevitably and constantly 
faces the risk of failure and defeat. We 
should cease to be true to ourselves and to 
our mission if success were assured. -We are 
worthy to succeed only so long as we are not 
afraid to fail. We have made no terms with 
fortune; and we have no place in the con- 
duct of a perilous enterprise unless we are 
ready to take unflinchingly all the obvious 
risks, and stand by our flag with equal cour- 
age, whether the owners be propitious or 
adverse. We are still the pioneers of the 
Christian army. We hold the post of hon- 
orable danger; and we must be prepared for 
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many a lonely vigil, many a sacrifice, many 
a forlorn hope. Loneliness, hardship, oppo- 
sition, misrepresentation,—these are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of the work we have 
undertaken to do, But we have no reason to 
expect or tolerate any disloyalty in our own 
ranks. He who takes truth, liberty, and 
spiritual Christianity for his masters must 
accept the terms of that service without undue 
complaint. When men who have enlisted in 
the battle for truth and liberty, knowing how 
great the risks and how various, spend their 
time in debating about their own little ca- 
‘reers, when they agitate for immediate, ex- 
ternal, superficial success, when they show 
themselves sensitive to the taunts of the triv- 
ial-minded, when they begin to compare the 
meagre harvests of spiritual truth with the 
fat prosperity of materialism, when they set 
themselves to counting losses and recounting 
misadventures, there can be no doubt that 
they are in serious peril of unfitting them- 
selves for the high calling to which they 
have devoted themselves. 

“‘Denominational anxiety,’’ said a com- 
rade, who is brave alike in word and deed,’ 
“‘is not only foreign to the genius which 
guides us, but virtual repudiation of the 
mission which sent us forth. These glances 
bent inward, that perpetual scrutiny as to 
how we are getting on, that perpetual feeling 
of the denominational pulse, are unworthy 
preoccupations.’’ Shall we not have done 
with all this disintegrating timidity? Shall 
we not recognize that, having deliberately 
chosen the hard task of plain truth-telling 
where we might have won quick popularity by 
hushing the voice of intellectual honesty and 
speaking popular sophistries, we must stand 
resolutely together, shoulder to shoulder, in 
the forefront of the battle against ignorance, 
superstition, misery, and all unrighteousness. 
Shall not our. self-consciousness be swallowed 
up in noble self-forgetfulness? 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


NOTES. 


The Good Citizenship Rally mentioned 
last week will be held in Dr. Roblin’s 
church, Columbus Avenue, instead of the 
Every-day Church. 

Our unions are sending in larger donations 
than last year, but there are st:ll too many 
who have not sent the annual fee, or the gift 
for Amherst. We hope to hear from these 
this month. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 

April 23, ‘‘Faith working by Love’’: Gal. 
v. 6. See Paul’s ‘‘Panegyric of Love,’’ 1 
Cor. xiii. ; Drummond’s ‘‘Greatest Thing in 
the World’’; the ‘‘Panegyric of Faith,’’ 
Heb. xi.; Martineau’s ‘‘Faith and Self-sur- 
render.’’ 


FAITH WORKING THROUGH Love. 


BY REV. CYRUS A. ROYS. 


In the divine economy in which our life 
centres, faith and love hold places of honor. 
Certainly, they are of far more vital impor- 
tance than the observance of any custom, how- 
ever hallowed by the memories of the past. 
Take, for instance, the rite of baptism. It 
is beautiful and impressive as an initiatory 
rite. As a symbol of purification of the 


ground? A mother’s love for her erring boy 


dl 
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spirit from sinful thought and purpose, noth- 
ing could be more fitting. But, without the 
spiritual purification, neither baptism nor the 
absence of it availeth anything. We must 
have the essential elements of right life,— 
something that will win us from ourselves, 
and make us realize that we are the custo- 
dians of a great trust, that we are heirs of 
God, not by adoption, but by direct descent. 

Our powers of mind, affection, and action 
are not ours to use without due consideration 
of our relation to God and the world, but 
are ours to use in the world as befits our 
relation to the whole. When we can so use 
all our powers, we come close to the ideal of 
Jesus,—perfect union of will and purpose 
with the Father. 

The essential thing for right life, as it 
flashed on Paul’s mind, was faith operating 
or working through love. He loved to link 
these two words together. He knew that 
they had much to do with the regeneration of 
man. Another apostle declared that ‘'faith 
without works was dead’’; and is it not true 
that there is no true love which is not begot- 
ten of a faith that lay concealed in the back- 
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is sometimes unmerited, as we think. She 
must know that he turns his back on it, and | 
tramples it in. the mire. Why does she wear 
herself out working for him. striving to re- 
form him, when she must know he will ever 
prove an ingrate? ; 

But stay! The point of view is not hers. 
She loves her boy, though she knows what 
he is. She has no more faith in him as he 
is than you or I; but she has faith in his 
possible improvement, and it is that faith 
working through her love that strives for 
him. Wasted, thrown away, do you say? 
Ah, no! Who has not seen such a one in 
her pain and agony, hoping, striving, pray- 
ing for her boy, slowly becoming more beau- 
tiful, calm, and noble?’ Her faith in him 
may not be realized, but it is not to him that 
we look for the effect of her faith working 
through her love. We look to her, and see 
the effect, making her a type of God’s love 
and care. Her patience and forbearance show 
us God’s method of dealing with us. He 
has given us a large use of power, showing 
his faith in us. Because of love and confi- 
dence, he is ever opening new doors of op- 
portunity for us to do his divinest work. 
We may fail when trying to do our best, or 
may be rebellious and not try at all. In 
either case, he is patient with us, just as the 
mother is patient with her boy, because he 
loves us, because we are a part of himself, 
and the world-life cannot be right till we are 
right ; and so he would not be God, the All- 
good, were not the avenues of his love open 
for us. 

It is just because God is all the while 
holding us to our best that we call him 


Father, and strive to be like him. To be AND. THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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what we see in the world or our fellows, but 
for the divine possibilities enwrapt in the 
imperfect being. Have such faith in men as 
God has, and love them as he loves you, and 
your love will so inspire your faith that you, 
with love and faith, will strive to realize the 
divine possibilities of all the world. In this 
way you become like God, at one with him 
in spirit and purpose. 

Faith and love are thus essentials in our 
life. Hope is their offspring. We have 
faith in our divine power to become noble, 
true, and beautiful in spirit. This faith 
operates through our love to make the possi- 
ble real. 


The Sunday School. 


The month of March, as compared with 
last year the same time, showed a very great 
improvement in regard to donations to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. We trust 
that April will repeat the encouraging story. 
It is a much better custom for the Sunday- 
schools and more helpful to the Sunday 
School Society, if the usage prevails of send- 
ing in contributions during the winter and 
spring. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety is planning for new lessons the coming 
year, and awaits the general support of our 
- denomination in order to carry out many val- 
uable projects. As the older members of our 
Unitarian churches pass away, attention is 
drawn more and more to the imperative de- 
mand for loyal successors to fill their places 
and do their work. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society seeks to meet that demand by 
working with the Sunday-schools and among 
the young people. We ask for something in 
the way of a contribution from all our Sun- 
day schools and churches. 


The outpost and missionary work of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is not al- 
ways understood. Sunday-school leaflets are 
sent regularly to Honolulu. very Other 
Sunday goes te far-off India, and many 
places across the ocean. In many communi- 
ties of the West and South a Sunday-school 
exists by the aid of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, where no church of our faith 
can be found. 


We call attention again to the little book 
edited by Rev. F. A. Hinckley, entitled 
‘*Readings for Sunday-school and Home.’’ 
This is intended to enrich the ordinary ex- 
ercises of the Sunday-school by choice read- 
ings on various religious and moral topics. 
Even if a Sunday-school does not wish to 
introduce a copy for every pupil, it would be 
well for teachers and superintendents to have 
copies for Such use as may seem fit. Mr. 
Hinckley has introduced prose and poetry 
from standard sources. Published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. In cloth 
covers. Price, single copy, 35 cents, postage 
prepaid; per dozen, $3. 


One of the latest Sunday-schools to intro- 
duce ‘‘A Book of Song and Service’’ is the 
one at Toledo, Ohio. So far this publication 
has found its way into two hundred and 
twenty Sunday-schools. The seventeenth 
thousand is now nearly exhausted. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The twenty-second annual summer gather- 
ing at Weirs, N.H., will begin on Tuesday, 
July 25, and continue over Sunday, July 30. 
Special efforts will be made to provide an 
attractive programme, and the accommoda- 
tions will be unusually comfortable and con- 
venient. The prospects for a_ successful 
meeting are excellent; and the arrangements 
are under the energetic charge of Rev. 
George H. Rice of Laconia, N.H. 


opening sermon. 
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Pacific Unitarian Conference: The next 
session will be held in Oakland on May 
3. 4, and 5. Rey. €. J. K. Jones of Los 
Angeles has been invited to preach the 
On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings platform meetings will be held, 
one of which will be devoted to the interests 
of the young people of our denomination. 
On Friday the Women’s Unitarian Conference 
will hold a session, and in the evening the 
Unitarian Club of California will hold its 
annual ‘‘Woman’s Evening.’’ Horace Davis, 
President. J. T. Sunderland, A. J. Wells, 
George R. Dodson, Programme Committee. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The usual noon 
service for Wednesday, Apuzil 19, will be 
omitted, as it falls upon a holiday. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, April 17, 10.30 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. J. T. Lusk 
will preside. Rev. George M. Bodge will 
give the address on ‘‘The Old-time Church, 
Parish, and Parson. ’’ 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
meet in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, corner of Warren Avenue and West 
Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., Monday, April 
17. Subject, ‘‘The Use of Pictures in Sun- 
day-school Teaching.’’ Twenty-minute ad- 
dresses by Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell. 


A pamphlet has just been issued by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, giving 
brief descriptions of the five chapels con- 
ducted by the Fraternity. There are also 
full-page pictures, illustrating different phases 
of the work, preceded by a fine portrait of 
Rey. S. H. Winkley: There is also a map 
of Boston, showing the area covered by these 
different missions. A copy will be mailed 
on application to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches, 25 Beacon Stteet, Boston, to 
any address. 


Sunday School Union met in the vestry of 
the Church of the Disciples March 20, the 
subject for consideration being ‘‘ Ancient 
Hebrew Thought, as shown in the Old Tes- 
tament,’’ and ‘‘Early Christian Thought, as 
shown in the Writings of Saint Paul.’’ 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University, 
in presenting the first division of the subject, 
confined himself to a general treatment, cal- 
culated to show the real value of the Old 
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Testament. He referred to the errors and 
discrepancies that have been found or alleged, 
and explained the effect of recent research 
upon their interpretation. He found that, 
although earlier ideas concerning the Hebrew 
Scriptures could no longer be entertained, 
they still commanded our reverence as a prep- 
aration for Christianity and a real means 
of good to those among whom they had their 
origin. Dr. De Normandie, the next speaker, 
showed that, to make a great truth. universal, 
the unity of the spirit must form the founda- 
tion rather than that of the letter; and Saint 
Paul accepted and followed this method, as 
have later churchmen. The greater task per- 
haps Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, Phar- 
isee of the Pharisees, scribe of the scribes, 
performed, when he gained the victory over _ 
Judaism itself, and gave to the world the 
spiritual teaching of Jesus emancipated from 
the lega] enactments of the Mosaic law. The 
voice of Saint Paul calls us to-day, with the 
same power it called the churches, to a life 
of righteousness, love, and faith, tells us, 
as it told the Athenians on Mars’ Hill, of the 
Unknown God. He is our Father, and all 
men are his children. Words of greeting and 
inspiration from Rev. C. W. Wendte and 
Dr. Ames closed the evening. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Students’ Class 
at the First Church will be omitted April 16. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Marion 
Murdock and Florence Buck: Unity Church 
has received with surprise and regret the res- 
ignation of its ministers, to take effect at 
the end of June. At the annual meeting 
Friday evening, April 7, Miss Buck read a 
letter of resignation, signed by both minis- 
ters. As it was understood that the resigna- 
tion was final, it was accepted with resolu- 
tions expressive of the sincere affection in 
which the pastors were held. The resigna- 
tion takes effect the last Sunday in June. 


Concord, N.H.— Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The annual 
parish meeting was held March 1, and reports 
from the different organizations connected 
with the church were read. The society has 
had a prosperous year, as the treasurer’s 
report showed a cash balance on hand double 
that of one year ago, with all bills paid to 
March 1, 1899. A union meeting of the 
young people was held in the church Sunday 
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evening, March 19. A delegation from the 
Young People’s Religious Union of Man- 
chester, N.H., and the members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union from the 
Universalist church in this city, met with 
the Channing Guild of our own church. 
There was a large attendance. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Roland W. Boyden of 
Beverly, Rev. Charles J. Staples of Man- 
chester, and Rev. John Vannevar, (Univer- 
salist) of this city. Vesper services were 
held on Sunday evenings through Lent, with 
addresses by the minister, his subjects being 
taken from some of the last scenes in the 
life of Christ. Interesting services were 
held at Easter. Mr. Phalen’s topic at the 
morning service was ‘‘The Miracle of the 
Resurrection.’” The annual contributions 
for the American Unitarian Association and 
(in the Sunday-school) for the Children’s 
Mission in Boston were taken. The new 
Year Books of our church were distributed 
on Easter morning. These were compiled. by 
our minister, and are most attractive and 
convenient and complete in every respect, 
containing the history of the society, ‘‘Bond 
of Union,’’ ‘‘Church Covenant,’’ list of all 
societies connected with the church, a com- 
plete ‘‘Parish Register,’’ besides several 
pages of helpful and interesting ‘‘Hints and 
Notes’’ by the minister. Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen has recently been appointed chaplain 
of the Third Regiment New Hampshire 
National Guard. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: Easter Sunday brought out 
many of the old as well as some new faces. 
The pastor preached on ‘‘The Living 
Christ.’’ During March the meetings of 
the Ladies’ Circle were brightened by an 
address by Rev. Mr. Reifsnider of the Uni- 
versalist church, on ‘‘Social Settlement 
Work in Chicago,’’ and a paper read by 
W. S. Grey, the Sunday-school superinten- 
dent. March 30 the ladies gave the second 
parish supper of the season. A good number 
were out, and after supper listened to an 
address by Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
who gave some rather humorous reminis- 
cences of a trip to Egypt. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church: 
Easter was truly a day of joy for the people 
of this church. The beautiful decorations of 
Easter lilies and palms, the remarkably fine 
music rendered by a chorus of young people 
in addition to the choir, the grand sermon on 
‘*Immortality,’’ the large congregation and 
cheerful greetings after the services, made it 
an occasion to be specially remembered. A 
series of afternoon ‘‘coffees’’ have. been ar- 
ranged for, in order to have the social oppor- 
tunity of meeting the mothers of many of 
our Sunday-school pupils, these mothers not 
attending church services. Two meetings 
have been held, the second one attended by 
nearly one hundred, many having visited the 
building for the first time. During the four 
weeks ending March 12 the parish building 
has been used forty-two times. 


Hamilton, Ont.—Mr. Peter Bertram, a 
layman who has been conducting the services 
at Unity Church for over a year, was sur- 
prised on Easter Sunday by a number of the 
congregation expressing their appreciation of 
his work, and presenting him with a copy of 
Lowell’s poems and an envelope containing 
a sum of money. 


Hinsdale, Ill.— Unity Church held its 
annual meeting last week. The hundred 
seats at the table were all filled; and the sev- 
eral departments of the church reported a 
prosperous year, with expenses all met and 
money on hand in several departments. The 
after-dinner speaking showed an earnest de- 
sire on the part of the people to help the 
church in every way. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
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Jones and Secretary Gould were present, and 
made brief addresses. 


Ida Grove, Ia.—Miss Collson preached a 
very enjoyable sermon here on March 26. 
On April 2 Mr. Adolph Rosbach of the 
Meadville Theological School, who had been 
secured for six weeks, began his services, 
and impressed the people very favorably. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Rev. E. E. Carr has 
resigned from the People’s Church here, his 
resignation to take effect on May 1. 


Lawrence, Kan.—This parish, one of the 
oldest in the West, has especial importance 
because of its location in a city which is 
the seat of the State University. The con- 
gregation worships in a pleasant church, clear 
of debt. Rev. C. G. Howland ministered 
very successfully to the parish for sixteen 
years. The present minister, Dr. Orello 
Cone, has been here since last November; 
and a large increase in the interest and at- 
tendance has rewarded his work. Not the 
least interesting feature of his ministry has 
been a series of Sunday noon lectures on 
“*The Making of the New Testament, ’’ 
which have attracted university professors, 
students, and citizens. All the activities of 
the church are in a healthy condition. 


Manly, Ia.—Easter services were held in 
our church Sunday afternoon. The room was 
filled with a very attentive audience. A 
sermon on ‘‘Resurrection’’ was read by Mr. 
E. D. Grau. Manly does not feel able to 
support a minister, so is satisfied to hold 
cottage meetings alternately at the members’ 
homes, and Sunday-school every Sunday 
morning at the church When our delegates 
returned from conference at Decorah, they 
felt well rewarded for their trip. They had 
enjoyed the meetings very much, and had 
received a voluntary promise from four of the 
ministers present to give Manly one Sunday, 
if not more, during their vacation this next 


summer; and Miss Gordon proposed either. 


grove-meeting or a sort of camp-meeting. 
We anticipate quite a treat in store for us 
this summer in the way of spiritual truth. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
Under the auspices of our Young People’s 
Religious Union, Miss Maria L. Baldwin of 
Cambridge lectured here on ‘‘ Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’’ March 31. Miss Carolina Ii. Hui- 
dobro of Boston gave usa talk on ‘‘Remi- 
niscences of Convent Life in Chile’’ on April 
9. Miss Huidobro spoke without notes, and 
held the closest attention of her audience for 
over an hour. 


New Orleans, La.—The Easter service of 
the Sunday-school was the most successful in 
many years, and the increasing number of 
children gives promise of a stronger church 
in the future. The service was largely musi- 
cal, using carols published by the Sunday 
School Society. A double quartette of boys 
and a boy soloist were new features in our 
church, which were especially pleasing to 
the congregation. Although we have passed 
through the coldest and most destructive 
winter ever known in New Orleans, the 
church was prettily decorated with flowers 
and greens, which have grown since the 
‘*oreat freeze. 
ciate the delight with which people in the 
North greet the spring. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. S. John: On Easter Sunday 
the pulpit was occupied by the pastor and 
his father, Rev. T. E. St. John of Eastport, 
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Chippendale Furniture.—The veneration shown 
on all sides for antique shape and forms, and which has 
been manifest for the last dozen years in the rage for 
Colonial furniture, has prompted our cabinet-makers to 
bring forth some really notable reproductions of antique 
cabinet-work for the coming season. The best exhibition of' 
such pieces is that which is made this week at the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street. One of these re- 
productions—a cabinet sideboard—is shown and described 
in another column. Lovers of Chippendale furniture will 
be well repaid for the time and trouble of a visit to these 
warerooms this week. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 7th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Albert A. 
ae and Minnie H. Smyth. 
_ In Sheridan, Wyo., sth inst., by Rev, Francis C. Will- 
jams, of Brookline, Mass., Francis C. Williams, Jr., and 
Mattie Sawyer, daughter of Charles William Wulfjen, 
Esgq., all of Sheridan, Wyo. 


Deaths. 


In Northfield, 18th ult., Amanda M. Alexander, widow 
of Charles Alexander, aged 85 years. 

In the death of Mrs, Alexander the Unitarian church 
in Northfield has lost one of its stanchest supporters and 
best women, Born and always living near the spot where 
she died, she was strongly attached to her home, her 
church, and her native town. Her life was not only a 
long one, but remarkably happy, useful, and good. She 
was uniformly genial and social. While cheerfulness, 
kindness, and generosity were among the conspicuous 
qualities she possessed, she was eminently charitable in 
her judgment of those whose opinions and methods dif- 
fered from her own. In her the Christian faith and the 
Christian life were happily blended, and formed a charac- 
ter of unusual strength and loveliness. All who knew her 
mourn her loss, and will cherish abiding memories of 
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Me. The sermon was preached by the latter. 
Following the service came the Easter com- 
munion service, ‘conducted by the pastor. 
Out of a congregation of one hundred and 
thirty, one hundred and fifteen remained to 
the communion. This is about the usual 
proportion attending our communion services, 
which are held on New Year and Easter 
only. In our Easter audience there were 
present those representing not only the 
wealthy, but all classes, including clerks, 
typewriters, telephone employees, and day 
laborers. An Irish housemaid sat near her 
mistress, both members of the church. There 
were Unitarians, Universalists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and Jews. Of the 
four persons received into membership, one 
came from the Methodists and one from the 
United Presbyterians. Two of the families 
of laborers had their young children chris- 
tened. 


Richmond, Va.— The church here was 
cheered by a visit on Easter from Rev. James 
Sallaway of Bedford, Mass., who was return- 
ing from the South, and kindly gave us the 
day. It was the first time for about eighteen 
months that a minister has occupied our pul- 
pit on Sunday, and it made his fine sermon 
the more appreciated. We are expecting 
visits from other ministers this spring, and 
hope to be able to revive the work here. 


Sharon, Mass.—Rev. Eliza M. Hickok 
has resigned the pastorate after nearly six 
years’ successful service. During her minis- 
try the interior of the church has been thor- 
oughly renovated. A new organ is also a 
valuable addition. A Young People’s Union 
has been formed, which has done much good 
work in various ways. A Women’s Alliance 
is also the product of Mrs. Hickok’s effort, 
and a flourishing Sabbath-school gives evi- 
dence of interest and labor on the part of 
many members. Mrs. Hickok’s care and 
exceptional gifts as a preacher merit a wide 
field of labor, and the best wishes of her 
people for her future success go with her. 


Shelbyville, Ill—The Easter service of 
the Unitarian church in this city began with 
the roll-call of those who attended last year, 
showing the changes that had taken place in 
the congregation. At the Sunday - school 
hour a fine programme was given by the chil- 
dren, including songs and recitations and a 
short talk by the pastor. The evening ser- 
vice had a short sermon by Mr. Douthit, fol- 
lowed by the confirmation service, a class of 
twelve boys and girls uniting with the 
church. ; ‘ 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman: 
At the annual parish meeting the reports 
showed a healthy condition of affairs, with 
all bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 
The winter season has seen some very suc- 
cessful socials given by the Sunday-school. 
The Easter concert was largely attended and 
enjoyed by all, the decorations reflecting 
great credit upon the committee. . The guild 
has held interesting and profitable meetings 
every Sunday evening. Recently nine new 
members were received into the church, these 
being the first since 1869. A new church 
covenant has been adopted in the place of 
that of 1841. 


Westboro, Mass.—The Easter bazaar by 
the Benevolent Society of the Unitarian 
church was a success. The chapel was taste- 
fully decorated in pink and green, and, with 
the tables laden with fancy articles, home- 
made candies, etc., made a pleasing picture. 
The event of the evening was an intensely 
interesting address by Rev. B. Fay Mills of 
Boston, who took for his subject ‘‘The Social 
Revolution.’’ Mr. Mills was closely listened 
to from first to last, although much of his 
lecture was devoted to statistics relative to 
past and present social unrest, 
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Yarmouth, Me.—Central Society, Rev. 
O. K. Crosby: On Sunday, April 9, the 
minister exchanged with Rev. S. G. Davis, 
pastor of All Souls’ Universalist Church of 
Deering, who preached two very acceptable 
sermons on ‘‘The Prodigal Son’’ and ‘‘The 
Ideal Man.’’ On the afternoon of Sunday, 
April 2, the Sunday-school gave a concert 
exercise, ‘‘The Easter Story,’? which was 
very finely carried out. The Ladies’ Circle 
realized between $30 and $40 from the Easter 
sale given at the vestry Wednesday evening, 
April 5. 


A Sunday School Course. 


The Sunday-school work here has been so 
novel and successful, perhaps others would 
like to know of .it. The subject for last 
year’s lessons was the Life of Christ, illus- 
trated by pictures selected with a view to 
bring out the central thought. For instance, 
the first picture was Murillo’s picture of 
‘The Holy Family,’’ and which the small- 
est child in the school could understand. 
Emphasis was placed upon the naturalness 
of it all. Full accounts of the birth were 
taken up by the older students, accompanied 
by explanation of the manner in which the 
legends came into existence, dependence 
being upon the internal evidence of the 
Scriptures themselves, it being shown that 
all the evidence was 
truth of the miraculous stories of the birth; 
though they very well express the deep feel- 
ing of reverence which had developed in the 
first centuries after the death of Christ. To 
fix and make effective the lesson, each mem- 
ber of the school was given a small photo- 
graph of the picture, and the younger scholars 
were given a book into which the picture was 
pasted; while on the page opposite to it a 
carefully prepared set of questions and an- 
swers were written, either by the teacher or 
by the pupil, under direction of the teacher, 
who was prepared for giving the lesson at 
a teachers’ meeting held during the week, 
and, to sum up the whole and fix its central 
meaning, a text, verse, or line was written 
under the picture. 

The second picture of the series was 
Diirer’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ which is 
in Florence. The lesson began with a refer- 
ence to the account in Matthew, together 
with notes on passages in the Psalms, Num- 
bers, and Isaiah, to show the origin of the 
idea. Then a story illustrative of the East- 
ern shepherds’ life, where the study of the 
heavens was an absorbing one; of the ap- 
pointment of twelve men to watch the heavens 
for the appearance of the sign which was to 
usher in a new dispensation; then the later 
amplifications -of definite details,—all of 
which made a most interesting theme, —and 
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the season. 
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the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
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NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 5 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

%. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 


9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


10. My Life’s Meaning. 

11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 

13. The Rebirth of Christ. 

15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 


The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev: 
Robert Collyer.) 

Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 

Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

“Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
dwelleth?”? (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 


(By Rev. Robert 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 

14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. Ii. anes Testament and Immortal- 

Je 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other ‘e 

23. WV. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. 


Vi. Ee Other World of the Middle 
ges.’ 
25. VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 
26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 
2%. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 
An Easter Sermon. 
X.The Present Condition and the 
World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Immortality. 


28. 
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then closing with the personal application of 
it all,—that is, being faithful to the light 
we have. ~ 

The third picture represents Christ in 
school, giving an opportunity to tell the 
story of the school life of a Jewish boy in 
the time of Jesus, and the application that, 
as Jesus read from the great book of nature 
and saw God’s ways in nature all about him, 
so we ought to be on the watch for God’s 
truth everywhere. The fourth was Holman 
Hunt’s beautiful picture of Jesus in the 
temple, Here the naturalness of it all was 
clearly shown, making Jesus seem like a real 
personage, with a further question as to the 
truth of the stories of the conception, woven 
into the New Testament stories, when asking 
if Mary would have been surprised to find 
such a boy in the temple with the chief’ men 
of the religious world. 

Following this came the beautiful picture 
of Jesus and John, made by Murillo. Even 
the youngest child could see that this was an 
ideal picture, existing only in the mind of 
the artist; and-it was an easy transition to 
say that, as there was a great truth behind 
this picture, so there were great truths be- 
hind the word-pictures in the New Testa- 
ment, which equally lacked the actuality 
behind the scene described. The comparison 
of John and Jesus made a most interesting 
story, which the questions and answers and 
text summed up and fixed in the mind. 

And so it went on through the thirty 
Sundays over which the course lasted, the 
beauty and utility of which cannot be imag- 
ined without a full acquaintance with all the 
pictures and the lessons they brought home 
to remain the possession of all those who 
were fortunate enough to receive them. Here 
is a text-book which cannot be abused, 
which has untold possibilities, which gives 
out that glowing influence which will open 
the bud in the mind and lead the heart to the 


truth, —one which will not require saints for E 


teachers, which one may despair of ever find- 
ing in numbers sufficient to supply all our 
schools. _ Such a scheme of lessons would be 
no more difficult to prepare for all the Sun- 
day-schools in the country than for one 
school; and, if a sufficient number of half- 
tone prints on suitable ‘paper could be made, 
the cost would be low. - The history of the 
pictures and their meaning would be an edu- 
cation in that art, to know which is a part 
of a religious education; and the teachers, if 
not given too much assistance, but set right 
by hints and suggestions, could not very well 
help becoming imbued with the spirit of the 
subject, as they looked up the references and 
made the applications. Such a course, prop- 
erly directed, would infuse new life and spirit 
into Sunday-schools, because in place of the 
dry husks there would be dispensed that 
bread of life for which all are hungering. 


Cemperance. 


‘*A4 notable evidence of the growth of tem- 
perance sentiment in connection with ar- 
mies,’’ says the Vorth-western Christian 
Advocate, *‘is the announcement that the 
Grand Duke Vladimir has issued an order 
prohibiting the sale of brandy in the regi- 
ments of the Russian army. 


In an interview with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Salisbury said that noth- 
ing was done in the way of temperance legis- 
lation, because reformers could not agree on 


one point, and asked for so many different 
things. The National Temperance Council 
of England has therefore decided to concen- 
trate its energies to get Sunday closing of 
saloons, and is raising a fund of $50,000 for 
the purposes of the campaign. 


The yearly drink bill in England is in- 
creasing steadily, but in France the increase 
ig a much more appalling one. In 1880 the 
French had only 256,000 public houses out- 
side Paris: now they have 425,000. During 
the same period, and not unnaturally, the 
annual number of suicides has risen by 50 
per cent. ; and the criminal prosecutions have 
risen from 371,000 to 509,000. King Alco- 
hol is a destructive monarch. 


Dere and Chere. 


Only seven towns in Massachusetts now 
without free public libraries! Such is the 
report of the State Public Library Board, and 
those seven towns have a total population of 
less than eleven thousand. There is not an- 
other spot on earth of equal area which can 
make any such exhibit as that. 


The extreme Puritans, originating with the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, have always set 
their faces against Christmas observances; 
and, indeed, the Puritan Parliament of the 
Praise God Barebones period abolished 
Christmas altogether, and made it a heinous 
crime of lese-nationality to exhibit holly and 
ivy on their walls. 


A new review started in Paris is called 
La Revue des Rhumatissants, and is specially 
intended for the entertainment of the unfort- 
unates' who suffer from rheumatism. The 
list of collaborators is remarkable, —Frang¢ois 
Coppée, Jules Claretie, Marcel Prévost, 
mile Bergerat, Léon Daudet, Ernest Reyer, 
Général du Barrail, and many eminent medi- 
cal men. 


It is one of the humors of the Russian 
censorship that newspapers have been author- 
ized to announce subscriptions for a monu- 
ment to the Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, 
whose centenary was recently celebrated, but 
were not allowed to print his name! In 
spite of this handicap, about $100,000 was 
collected by the anniversary day. It is also 
humorous that a statue is permitted ina 
public: place, while shop-keepers are fined for 
exhibiting photegraphs of the poet. 
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Pleasantries. 


Sir William Long tells a story of an old 
Scotch body who could not abide long ser- 
mons. She was hobbling out of the kirk one 
Sunday when a coachman, who was waiting 
for his people, asked her, ‘‘Is the minister 
dune wi’ his sermon?’’ ‘‘He was dune lang 
syne,’’ said the old lady, impatiently; ‘‘but 
he wauna stop!’’ 


Mistress: ‘‘Why, Bridget! Are your eyes 
weak? I notice that you wear colored glasses 
every time you go out of the house.’’ 
Bridget: ‘‘It’s not me eyes, mum. But, 
when the sun shines like it does outdoors 
to-day, I’d tan as black as a naygur if I 
didn’t moderate the light a little by wearing 
thim colored spectacles!’’ 


Many stories are told of a former Canadian 
bishop who had passed his youth in Scotland, 
but flattered himself that not a hint of his 
origin could be gained from his speech or 
manner. One day he met a Scotchman, to 
whom he said at last abruptly, ‘‘Hoo lang 
hae ye been here?’’ ‘‘Aboot sax years,’’ 
was the reply. - ‘‘Hoot, mon!’’ said the 
bishop, sharply. ‘‘Why hae ye na lost your 
accent, like mysel’?’’ 


Fair church worker: ‘‘O Mr. Easything, 
please buy a ticket for our church fair! 
Single tickets, twenty-five cents; round-trip 
ticket, ten  dollars.’’ Mr. LEasything: 
‘‘Round-trip ticket for a church fair? I 
never heard of such a thing. What is it?’’ 
Fair church worker: ‘‘Why, a round-trip 
ticket means that the price of the ticket is all 
it will cost you when you go to the fair. 
You show the ticket, and no one will per- 
suade you to buy anything. ’’—Puck. 


Senator Walcott, Mr. Reed,—the famous 
T. B.,—and Mr. Choate were spending a 
cosey evening together at Senator Walcott’s 
home. ‘‘I have never smoked a cigar, I 
have never played a game of poker, and I 
have never attended a horse-race in my 
life,’’ said Mr. Choate in the course of the 
conversation. Senator Walcott looked pa- 
thetically at the Speaker of the House. ‘‘I 
wish I could say that,’’ he remarked. ‘‘You 
can,’’ said Mr. Reed: ‘*Choate did.’’ 


Dr. McQuoid, a well-known Methodist 
minister, is the possessor of a keen sense of 
humor; but it is not likely that he meant to 
perpetrate a joke in meeting. His church 

- has one of the finest pipe-organs in the coun- 
try. The other Sunday something went 
wrong with the organ. The organist worked 
with it for a while, but to no purpose. 
Finally, he whispered to the pastor. Then 
Dr. McQuoid arose, and announced: ‘‘Breth- 
ren and friends, there is something wrong 
with the organ, and we shall have no music 
to-night. Let us stand and sing, ‘Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.’ ’’ 


Canon Maccoll, a distinguished English 
Churchman and the friend of Mr. Gladstone, 
is thus quoted in the London Zimes: A 
friend of the canon’s once shared the box- 
seat with the driver of a stage-coach in 
Yorkshire, and, being a lover of horses, 
talked with the coachman about his team. 
One horse in particular he admired. ‘‘Ah!’’ 
said the coachman. ‘‘But, that ’oss ain’t as 
_good as he looks. He’s a scientific ’oss.’’ 
‘A scientific horse!’’ exclaimed the canon’s 
friend. ‘‘What on earth do you mean by 
that?’’ ‘‘I.means,’’ replied the coachman, 
“*a "oss as thinks he knows a great deal more 
nor he does.’’ 
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. AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass.” « 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. | 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. . . PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


me ih 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


aymanu. Joun H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES, 


CARPETS and 
SAS WING TON 
One. 


658 


2 Cer) 
BOYLSTIM Efe 


fe 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


78 


Cor- . 
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